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The Learned Preacher 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The title of this paper is intended to be ambiguous. For we 
are at liberty to consider under that title two classes of preachers. 
First, a preacher may be really learned in one or other—or indeed 
in many—of the ecclesiastical sciences. Second, because of his 
apparently “learned” manner of addressing his auditory, a very 
“ordinary” preacher may be mistakenly accepted as ‘‘a learned 
speaker” by his undiscerning hearers. 

In his ‘‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year,”’! Bishop 
Bonomelli paid his (sometimes humorous) respects to both kinds 
of preachers. In the Preface to the Fifth Volume, he discusses 
the subject of Conferences. The present paper deals with the 
usual Sunday sermon, and not with what are styled ‘“‘Confer- 
ences.’ But the Bishop’s thoughts could be applied to the or- 
dinary Sunday discourse. The style of preaching known as 
“‘Conferences,’’ he wrote, ‘‘comes to us from France, more es- 
pecially from Paris, and the first to give us an example of it may 
be said to have been the Jearned [italics mine] Bishop of Ermopoli, 
Dionysius Frayssinous, in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in his classical work: “The Defense of Christianity.’ He was 
followed by the incomparable Lacordaire; then came Ventura, 
Ravignan, Felix, Monsabré, and Msgr. Houlst, Rector of the 
Catholic University of Paris and deputy of the French Parlia- 
ment.” Thus far the good Bishop is not critical or censorious 
or humorous. He sincerely used the word “learned” of Bishop 
Frayssinous, the word “incomparable” of Lacordaire, and the ex- 
pression ‘“‘great men’’ to evaluate the learning and the high com- 
petence of all whose names he has placed on record. 

After this tribute to the notable conférenciers, he forthwith 
continues: ‘‘As is usual, especially in the case of anything novel, 
the example of these great men produced a host of followers in 


1 “New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year.” By Right Rev. Jeremias Bono- 
a. D.D., Bishop of Cremona. Translated by Right Rev. Thomas Sebastian 
Byrne, D. D., Bishop of Nashville. Vol. V. ‘Homilies of the Common of Saints.” 
Vol. I (New York City, 1912). 
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Italy; in fact, there is hardly a preacher of any note, or one who 
fancies himself such, who does not think it his right and his duty 
to get up his little course of Conferences.’’ I have italicized the 
little “‘dig”’ (‘one who fancies himself such’’). Bishop Bonomelli 
thus contrasts able and learned conférenciers with their incom- 
petent imitators. Meanwhile, however, he goes resolutely and 
deeply into the question of the utility of learned conferences, de- 
voting thirty-seven pages of the Preface to a discussion which is 
entertaining as well as informing. 

Bishop Bonomelli dated his Preface: ‘‘August 25, 1892.” 
That was nearly a half-century ago. Have the conditions he 
describes therein been greatly altered for the better in the succeed- 
ing years?? Are the common folk of to-day more appreciative 
of the distinction to be drawn between a really learned preacher 
and one who either thinks himself such, or, knowing better, never- 
theless tries to make his hearers deem him a learned man? 

Perhaps something could be said in warning to the really learned 
preacher. Perhaps, too, something could be said in partial de- . 
fense of the quite unlearned preacher who, desirous of creating 
esteem for “the cloth,’’ would have his hearers consider him not 
only a qualified, but even a notably learned, expositor of Christian 
doctrine. 


I 


The learned preacher may, in his frequent employment of 
technically accurate philosophical, canonical, or theological ter- 
minology, overlook the fact that many of his hearers are, most 
probably, ‘‘just plain folks’’ whose vocabulary is greatly restricted 
in scope, and whose mentality has not been quickened and sharp- 
ened by long courses in college and in an ecclesiastical seminary. 

Now, it needs hardly to be said that it is no easy task to convey 
to such minds either the concepts, or the argumentation proving 
the correctness of the concepts, involved in revealed religion. A 
personal anecdote may not be out of place in this connection. I 
recall having been the guest, many years ago, of a certain Bishop 
(long since dead), whom I heard preaching to his flock in his 
cathedral one Sunday morning. It was a doctrinal discourse 


* Our Catholic population in America has not been wholly educated in our parish 
schools, and constitutes only about one-fifth of the population of America. The 
rest of the people have been trained most largely in schools that ignore religion—a 
condition that is beginning to appal even our thoughtful neighbors, who are begin- 
ning to recognize the dangers of the near triumph of neo-paganism over our demo- 
cratic institutions. Atheistic Communism may mean the ultimate destruction of our 
civilization as well as of religion. Catholics must meanwhile mix more or less inti- 
mately with their non-Catholic neighbors, and may be insensibly affected ge 
by that fact. Simplicity and clearness might well be our aim in our necessarily brief 
sermons. 
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which ought to have interested me both as a priest and as a guest. 
But gradually I found my mind growing dull, my apprehension 
hazy, my sense of boredom at length heavy and complete. After 
the sermon had ended, I am confident that, if questioned, I 
could not have given an intelligent account of the subject treated 
or of its manner of treatment. It seemed to me that I had been 
drifting through a deep cloud of words, phrases, and sentences. 
I am therefore wondering if the congregation really followed the 
course of the sermon with better understanding or with greater 
interest. 

But are not doctrinal discourses very necessary in this near- 
pagan age? Should not our people be instructed frequently in 
the deeper questions of their Faith? Doubtless, yes. But let 
me quote again from Bishop Bonomelli’s Preface (p. 38): ‘I 
know indeed that the breath of doubt and unbelief is spreading 
among the inhabitants of cities and larger towns; and even 
among the country people certain prejudices and errors have been 
widely diffused by means of books, newspapers, and lectures; and 
I know, too, that it is necessary to put these people on their guard 
against the errors that are being spread among them. . . .Touch 
upon the worst and the most serious errors that are being spread 
abroad; dismiss them with a few pointed observations made in 
all kindness without any show of temper or contempt; if possible, 
excite a little merriment and strive to smite the error without 
giving offence to individuals; but above all things be brief and clear 
[italics mine]. . . .We should never forget that the plain people 
reason very little, because they are not able to reason. Let us 
try to make the truth clear to them in a few words, to illustrate 
it by an apt similitude, to impress it upon their minds by a happy 
phrase or a witty remark, provided of course the latter is one be- 
coming the place and the occasion, and let us leave long disserta- 
tions aside.”” If I may judge the value of these suggestions by 
my own recollection of the discourse given by the earnest Bishop of 
long ago, I must consider the suggestions very valuable indeed. 

After Bishop Bonomelli’s injunction to preachers to be above 
all things brief and clear, it appeared strange to me, as I con- 
tinued reading his long and interesting Preface, that he should 
(almost in the same breath) both condemn the introduction of 
Latin quotations into a sermon and defend his own occasional 
employment of them in his own Homilies. Meanwhile, however, 
he is thinking only of Latin texts of Holy Writ, and not of quota- 
tions from the Fathers of the Church. And he remarks (p. 40): 
“To quote the Sacred Text in Latin is, I think, both useless and 
tiresome; still, I have done so here and there, first, because the 
Latin is so easy that the people can partially understand it, and 
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next because they feel, when they hear the Latin, that they are 
really listening to the word of God.’”’ This matter may be more 
fully explored when we come to speak of the quasi-learned ser- 
mon. 

So far as I am aware, it is nowhere the custom in English-speak- 
ing pulpits to introduce Latin texts into a sermon. But it is not 
so unusual to introduce long theological terminology based on 
Latin words, or ultimately on Greek words. As to Latinistic 
phraseology, I once heard a priest preaching at a Children’s Mass 
and impressively warning the little folk always to remember the 
“omnipresence, the omniscience, and the omnipotence of God.” 
He was doubtless delivering an impromptu sermon, and the Lat- 
inistic phraseology came, of course, first into his mind. Since it 
is much more difficult to preach to children than to older folk, it 
would seem needless to say that, if ever a sermon ought to be 
written out most carefully in full and adequately memorized, 
assuredly this should be the case in a sermon to children. Ina 
revision of a written sermon, this priest would undoubtedly have 
scratched out ‘‘the omnipresence, the omniscience, and the om- 
nipotence of God,”’ and would have replaced such phraseology with 
some simple form such as: ‘“‘Remember always that God is every- 
where, that He knows everything and can do anything.” As to 
Greco-Latin phraseology, it is not perhaps a rare thing for 
a priest to speak from the pulpit about ‘‘the hypostatic union,” 
but of course, I assume, with some preparatory or immediately 
subsequent explanation of the theological meaning of the expres- 
sion. 

A learned preacher who writes a sermon quickly and who, be- 
cause of his own broad and deep scholarship, easily overrates the 
mentalities of his various hearers, is apt to employ—I will not say 
sesquipedalian, but merely—unusual words, or words which, at 
any rate, many of his listeners may misunderstand. A few illus- 
trations are now in order. 

It is not unfair to suppose that, when Bishop Bellord wrote his 
sermon on ‘‘The Nature of Hell’’ (a sermon which is included in 
“Plain Sermons for Practical Preachers,’’ New York City, 1916, 
Vol. I, pp. 21-30), he had in mind what may be called ‘‘an ordi- 
nary congregation.”” It seems to me that such words as expres- 
sions, figurative, subjective, element in this brief quotation from 
his sermon would “fly over the heads’’ of his hearers: ‘“‘We must 
remember, then, that the expressions of Holy Scripture are to a 
considerable extent figurative, that the torments are in a great 
measure subjective, within the sinner’s self, and that the chief ele- 
ment in the true idea of hell is not the fire but the loss of God.” 
Other words in this sermon which would very probably convey 
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either no meaning or a mistaken meaning to ordinary folk are: 
primary (which American hearers would associate with the idea 
of the first grades in education, and not with the thought of ‘‘first 
in importance”); positive (in the sentence: ‘For evil is not a 
positive created thing, but a negation, the absence of good’’), 
which would not, I venture to think, mean anything to ordinary 
folk, while negation in the same sentence, although immediately 
explained, would not fare much better. Similarly, harmony (in 
the sentence: “God is order, i.e., harmony and perfection. . .”’) 
would most probably suggest ‘‘music’’ to the ordinary folk. 
Without individual comment on them, let me quote other difficult 
words in the same sermon: abstract, materialistic, tenet, incipient, 
irreparable, mitigation, essence, transcendent, faculty, lineaments, 
functions, ultimate, transitory, etc. Should such a sermon be 
deemed a ‘‘Plain Sermon for Practical Preachers’? 

In all this, am I hypercritical? Do I underrate the intelli- 
gence and linguistic competence of our ordinary congregations? 
Well, a competent instructor in a preparatory ecclesiastical 
seminary complained to me that ‘“‘many of the boys seem to have 
read hardly any literature. They don’t understand the com- 
monest words.”’ Dare we safely assume that such students know 
less than most of the good folk in our congregations? 

In answer to my own query, let me quote from a ‘‘Sursum 
Corda” column by Father Gillis: 


“Some six or eight weeks ago in this column we had a little dis- 
cussion (one-sided, of course) on the subject of the quasi-illiteracy 
of the ordinary American people. I said something about the 
necessity of a writer’s or a speaker’s coming down a trifle—perhaps 
more than a trifle—to the mental level of the usual reader. .. . 
One reader of ‘Sursum Corda’ wrote to rebuke me for my unflat- 
tering judgment of typical modern American mentality. . . . How- 
ever, I was glad to see in a recent installment of Dorothy Thompson’s 
syndicated column ‘On the Record,’ a corroboration of my own 
view. She offers facts, figures and examples, from Dr. Johnson 
O’Connor of the Stevens Institute, who has made a special study of 
the vocabulary at the command of typical high school and college 
graduates. It seems the professor has been making an experiment. 
He choose out of the newspapers 150 common words and submitted 
them for definition to thousands of students. Seventy per cent 
of the young men and women (all presumably educated) could 
give no definition, or only a false definition, of ‘indemnify,’ ‘fur- 
tively,’ ‘dispense,’ ‘docile,’ ‘contrite.’ More amazing is the fact 
that 94 per cent could not define or even describe the meaning of the 
word ‘subversive’!’’ 


My selection (only a partial one), from Bishop Bellord’s ser- 
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mon, of difficult words appears to have been moderately and 
modestly made, in view of the foregoing statements of Father 
Gillis, Miss Dorothy Thompson, and Dr. O’Connor of the Stevens 
Institute. We have thus far been dealing with mere words. 
What shall we say about what Father Gillis next calls “literary 
or historical allusions’? He declares that, ‘if a speaker or a 
writer uses any but the most hackneyed literary or historical allu- 
sions, he must stop and identify the allusion, or his meaning will 
be missed,” and he gives several illustrations. Well, when Bishop 
Bellord referred to ‘“‘Moloch” and to ‘‘Astarte’” in his above- 
quoted sermon, one might well wonder how many of his hearers 
or readers could identify or understand the allusions? How 
many could understand even the allusion to “‘Dives’’ in his sen- 
tence: ‘‘This suffering indicated by the word of Abraham to 
Dives in the parable: ‘Son, remember.’”’ Now, the parable 
does not mention “‘Dives,’’ but only “a certain rich man.’””’ How 
many hearers would know that “‘Dives’’ is Latin for ‘‘a rich man’’? 


Il 


There is a sense in which it could properly be asserted that the 
more broadly learned a preacher is, the more easily should an 
ordinary congregation be able to follow the thread of his argu- 
mentation. In the same sense it might be contended that the 
less learned a preacher is, the less easily will his auditory under- 
stand his discourse. 

The reason for this twofold inference is not far to seek. A 
broadly learned speaker ought to be able, because of his well- 
trained and well-developed natural abilities, to convey his 
thoughts to ordinary folk in a medium of language which his 
hearers ought to understand, if they pay attention to what is 
said and do not indulge in day-dreaming or wool-gathering; and 
it will be one portion of his learning to forestall any danger of 
such day-dreaming by making his discourse interesting by means 
of anecdotes, parables, popular sayings, illustrations, similitudes, 
and the like. But the less learned a speaker is, the more easily 
he may be tempted to cover his ineptitude by means of vague 
terminology and high-sounding phraseology. 

A curious result of all that has been said above may be: (a) 
that the congregation will not esteem as a learned preacher the 
priest who, truly learned in several branches of ecclesiastical lore, 
makes his sermon almost as simply intelligible as A, B, C; or 
(b) that the congregation will esteem as a learned priest a preacher 
whose discourse, bristling with ineptitudes and non-sequitturs, is 
clothed in high-sounding language. 
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I have quoted above the tributes paid by Bishop Bonomelli to 
the Conférenciers whose names he has given—priests of broad and 
deep learning who truly deserved the homage paid to them by 
the cultured laity of France. But let us next consider the Bish- 
op’s outlook upon a different category of Conférenciers: ‘‘It has 
often been my good or bad fortune to listen to speakers—men, 
too, above the ordinary and of some reputation—giving Con- 
ferences on Liberty, on Progress, on the Church,. . .on Confession, 
on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, on the Immortality of the Soul, and 
on similar subjects. But as for arguments, they were beggarly! 
What a confusion of ideas! How inaccurate the statements of 
doctrine! How many gratuitous assertions! At times it seemed 
that the speakers did not themselves know even the terms of the 
subjects they were treating; that they did not know even what 
they were talking about; and I am sure that ordinarily instructed 
persons, after listening to them, must have left the Church dis- 
gusted, and fully persuaded of the truth of the contrary of that 
which the orators were trying to demonstrate; and that the plain 
people were stupefied and fed on wind... .”’ This vehement ar- 
raignment of one class of Conférenciers could measurably apply 
to ordinary preachers who attempt extraordinary argumentation 
and who freely use unusually technical terminology. If ‘‘the 
plain people” are thus “‘stupefied and fed on wind” (as the good 
Bishop asserted), the plain people may nevertheless praise such 
preachers as ‘‘learned’’ men. This matter can be more fully dis- 
cussed in a subsequent paper. In the meantime, it may not be 
unprofitable to illustrate here some of the things which a truly 
learned preacher will no doubt endeavor to avoid in his discourse. 


III 


Preaching to “ordinary folk,”’ the learned priest will do well to 
remember that good Catholic men and women who have been 
trained in our parish schools will probably have forgotten even 
the slight amount of technical phraseology which they had mem- 
orized as children, but which has since become extremely vague 
to them in their later years; and that most of the Catholic folk 
have been too busily engaged in earning a living to read and to 
understand “literary” language. In Julius Cesar (II, ii), 
Shakespeare illustrates the difficulty experienced by the rough- 
hewn Casca when he listened to the talk of the highly cultured 
Cicero anent the murder of Cesar. Cassius asks Casca about 
this: 


Cassius: Did Cicero say anything? 
Casca: Aye, he spoke Greek. 
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Cassius: To what effect? 

Casca: Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne’er look you i’ the face 
again; but those that understood him smiled at one another, and 
shook their heads; but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. 


The ordinary folk in a congregation may not be quite as out- 
spoken as Casca, fearing to acknowledge their ignorance. But 
they can be easily nonplussed and wearied by a large dose of 
“Greek.’”’ It is the business of a competent preacher to trans- 
late, in so far as this is possible to patience and ingenuity, tech- 
nical phraseology (whether this be Latinistic or Grecian in origin) 
into plain English whilst preparing or revising his sermon. 
Sometimes it is desirable to employ strictly technical terms in 
order to fasten them in the memory of our people. The business 
of the preacher, in such a case, would seem to be an emphatic ut- 
terance of the technical term and then an immediate interpreta- 
tion of it in English—an interpretation made without an appear- 
ance of descending to the level of the common folk’s mentality. 

Technical terms offer thus an opportunity to the broadly cul- 
tured preacher to catechize his hearers anew. But another dif- 
ficulty may arise from the ignorance of the common folk in re- 
spect of Bible History. The celebrated Abbé MacCarthy, in his 
sermon on “The Greatness of the Saints,’’ deals largely—and of 
course justly enough—with the heroes mentioned in the Bible. 
But would even an unusually well-cultured Catholic audience be 
able to ‘‘place’’ some of the heroes in this rapid utterance of the 
famous Abbé: “I would ask whether there have ever existed 
any heroes who were more intrepid in war than Joshue, Gideon, 
David, and those valiant Machabees who shed their blood to the 
last drop for their country and their religion’”’? 

Illustrations like this could be multiplied from the oratory of 
Catholic preachers. When similar illustrations are culled from 
church history, they are apt to be still further removed from the 
general knowledge of a congregation. But the preacher who uses 
such illustrations cannot well—without appearing to condescend 
to the nescience of his hearers—describe fully the force of his illus- 
trations. Thus, the Abbé MacCarthy follows on (in the para- 
graph quoted above, with persons noted in church history: ‘And 
Maurice, with his glorious Theban legion—were they not all 
valorous soldiers before they became illustrious martyrs? Had 
not the Thaumaturgus of our nation, Martin of Tours, wielded 
the sword and fought with honor before he became a holy 
bishop?. ... Such were Paul, Arsenius, Pelagius, Mary of Egypt 
and a multitude of others, whose names I could mention if neces- 


sary.” 
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The learned preacher might do well to assume little knowledge 
of Bible History, of church history, or indeed of secular history, 
on the part of his hearers. He might do well not to assume any 
knowledge of famous names in English or other literature, on the 
part of his hearers. In one of his “Sursum Corda’’ articles, 
Father Gillis, C.S.P., cites one laughable instance of ignorance on 
the part of a high school sophomore: 


“To me the classic case of ignorance is that of the high school 
sophomore who, being asked who was Milton, replied that if the 
gentleman’s last name was given she might recognize him! That 
anecdote was given to me by the teacher! When I recounted 
it as a sample to other high school teachers, they expressed no sur- 
prise. To them it was merely typical.” 


As for myself, the word “‘sophomore”’ (as the name of a class in 
a high school) is intriguing. I wonder if any “‘sophomore”’ has 
ever consulted a dictionary for its origin? 











The Holy Spirit and Youth 
By Danret A. Lorp, S.J. 


“There appeared to them parted tongues, as it were of fire’’ 
(Acts of the Apostles, ii. 3). 


“The fire of youth,”’ we say in one of our most familiar phrases 
—the fire of enthusiasm, the hot eagerness of young people, the 
burning flame of temptation, the bright light that burns in young 
souls, the raging flame of the young armies that sweep the battle- 
fields, the uncontrolled fires that recklessly burn what they do 
not understand. 

Youth is a flame. Youth is a fire. And we sigh a deep sigh 
as we realize that with years the flame dies down, the fires are 
banked, ashes lie cold and grey where once there was warmth and 
ardor, and the tremendous driving power of fire is gone forever. 

So, when to the Apostles Christ spoke of the Holy Spirit as the 
Comforter, He was thinking of those older men who needed com- 
fort and assurance. He saw with divine vision how weary they 
would grow with the struggle of life. He knew their discourage- 
ments. He felt the weariness that would weigh down their limbs. 
He spoke to them of the Holy Ghost as one who would, like a 
kindly physician, bind up their wounds and calm their troubled 
souls and give them peace and the assurance that in the midst of 
apparent defeat there was still victory ahead. 

Yet, when He actually sent the Holy Spirit, He sent tongues of 
burning fire. This was to men who, in their mission, were young 
men. The moment of Pentecost was the start of their new lives. 
This was the birthday of the Catholic Church. This was the 
bright flame that signalled the start of their swift, prairie-fire 
sweep across the world. This was the beacon calling them to 
arms. They were young men at that moment—men with all the 
possibilities of a new life before them. In time they would need 
the Comforter. Right at that moment of their spiritual youth, 
they needed a burning flame. 

So, to young men and women the Holy Spirit must be a flame, 
a raging fire, a bomb to blow up their apathies and wearinesses, 
a beacon to challenge them to combat, a searchlight thrown into 
their deepest minds, a warmth to kindle their enthusiasms, a 
pillar of fire by day and night to lead them across the world. 

Actually the story of the relationship of the Holy Spirit to 
youth has three aspects. Two of them are most consoling. One 

786 
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of them would be depressing were it not for the fact that it chal- 
lenges the leaders of youth to an almost forgotten task and beck- 
ons youth itself to an almost forgotten God. 

The first aspect of the story is God’s. Into the lives of all His 
children God comes with an almost startling intimacy. Here is 
no remote and distant God. Here is no Deity seated on a throne, 
far out of reach except of far-flung prayers strongly winged, 
faintly heard. Here is the Trinity who holds the infant in the 
arms of a loving Father, who comes to the young body under the 
disguise of Bread, who burns its way into the growing soul in the 
flame of Confirmation. 

At the very time when the flame of passions is being kindled 
in adolescence, the flame of the Holy Spirit comes to fight fire 
with fire. When the mind, innately Catholic and naturally re- 
ligious, runs into the smoke screen of doubt thrown up by the 
enemies of God and His light, the Spirit of Light and Truth burns 
in the very depths of the young person’s soul. At the moment 
when the temptations of life seem quite irresistible, there is given 
to the youngster the conquering flame which is God’s own in- 
vincible strength. When human love has awakened, troubling the 
young heart, disturbing the forward march of the emotions, the 
God of Love comes in Confirmation to fill youth’s impressionable 
years with the warm fire of divine love. 

All the Sacraments are important. Yet, none is more perfectly 
suited to the age for which it was destined than the Sacrament of 
Confirmation: to counteract hot passions, the fire of pure Spirit- 
ual Love; to dispel the gloom and fog of doubt, the clear light 
of the God of Wisdom; to burn away false loves, the love of 
God’s own lovely Spirit; to reassure the young soul, stumbling 
for the first perilous fall, the bright light of the Holy Spirit. 

That is God’s story. The story of the Church is almost as 
clear. In rapid succession the Church matches the growth of the 
young person with the progress of the Sacraments. 

The child is born; and Baptism gives to him his birth in God, a 
spiritual birth to match the physical birth. 

The little child reaches the age of reason, and for the first time 
knows good and evil. A trembling shudder and he falls. He 
knows the paralysis of sin and the soiling effect of guilt upon his 
soul. The Church takes him by the hand and leads him into the 
shelter of the Sacrament of Penance. 

The little body grows, clamoring insistently for food. The 
soul grows too, and the guidance of the Church brings the soul 
to the Divine Table where it tastes for the first time, and knows all 
through its being, the Bread of Life and the Food in the strength 
of which saints walk towards heaven. 
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Doubts are dimly born; the presence of the enemy is vaguely 
felt; adolescence fans new temptations to troublesome life; 
passion wakes to hot, smoky vigor. And the bishop walks along 
the altar rail, hands extended, while into the living body of these 
growing boys and girls comes the God of Wisdom, the Spirit of 
Love, the Source of Light and Courage. 

Thus far, everything is timed with divine precision. The story 
of man’s relationship to God takes on its perfect form and moves 
in perfect development. Then comes the last aspect of this 
story, the relationship not of God to the young person but of the 
young person toGod. And there one pauses in embarrassment. 

Whose is the fault? Is it the fault of us who are priests? Is 
it the carelessness of parents? Is it the strange blindness of the 
young people themselves? Or are priests, parents, and young 
people united in a singular conspiracy of silence and almost con- 
tempt which makes it sadly true that, for the overwhelming 
number of boys and girls, young men and women, the Holy 
Spirit is simply the Forgotten and Neglected God? 

How lovely it would be if we could say: ‘‘Young people use 
this Fire in their souls for the thousand noble purposes it was 
meant to have’! Instead.... 

In many a Catholic school the year begins with the Mass of 
the Holy Spirit. The student body kneel together. The choir 
solemnly calls upon the Holy Spirit to come and dwell within 
them. An eloquent orator cries from the pulpit the glories of 
Catholic truth and the beautiful reality which is the light and 
warmth and explosive power of Catholic principles. All the 
while the young people sit in their pews, with the Holy Spirit 
burning, a neglected flame, in their hearts. They look outside 
them, vaguely thinking of parted tongues still to come. They 
glance up towards heaven as they would, seeking God the Father. 
They turn towards the altar, where in the tabernacle they are 
accustomed to find God the Son. But they do not by the simplest 
gesture in the world turn inward to find, in the core of their very 
souls, God the Holy Spirit. They need to be reminded—they 
must, if life is to be a success—that for all of them there was a 
Pentecost. 

That personal Pentecost they can best understand if they re- 
member the first Pentecost: the fear of the Apostles, their hiding 
away in the dark places, their vagueness about the teachings of 
their Master, their dread of the future, their scurrying away from 
the spies in the street, their fear of any soldier who glanced their 
way. And then the swift wind, the parted tongues of flame, and 
a revolution in their soul, such a revolution as only fire can bring! 
They are no longer afraid; they face the world like conquerors; 
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they no longer skulk in darkness; they go out to prince and people, 
carrying in their hands the burning light of Christian truth; they 
are not ignorant, timid fishermen; they are the great world Revo- 
lutionists who upset a rotten paganism, bombed out of existence 
the world of cruel injustice and selfish lust, and built a new world 
that was the Kingdom of God. 

That first Pentecost was meant to be duplicated in every soul 
that comes for Confirmation. Of this our young people simply 
must be reminded. Within them are the parted tongues of flame. 
No longer visibly, but with the same splendid reality, they came 
at the moment of Confirmation. They remain until driven out 
by the hideous rebellion and counter-revolution which is sin. 

This is a forgotten reality. And to this, as a start, we must 
bring every young man and woman, every boy and girl, to whom 
we can speak of the God of Fire and Light who dwells in their 
souls. 

That is the simple fact which God meant to underlie the whole 
relationship of the Holy Spirit and the young children of God. 
They are not alone. The fire of youth is no idle expression; the 
parted tongues which were the Spirit of Pentecost burn in young 
Catholic souls. The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is in 
the center of their being, like a vigil light burning at a shrine, like 
the light before the tabernacle, like banked fires in a foundry, 
like the warming fire upon a hearth. 

From that magnificent and exciting truth, which should some- 
how be a central conviction with all young people, comes a series 
of glorious practices. 

In the moments of doubt and difficulty, of decisions to be made 
and truths to be learned, the young person turns inward to that 
burning light. Black doubt disappears. Difficulties are so 
brightly lighted that their explanation becomes clear. Decisions 
are left, not to blind chance or accident, but to the clear guidance 
of Wisdom personified. And the truths that make all the dif- 
ference between a life guided towards God and a life drifting to- 
wards destruction glow with vivid clarity in the light of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Temptation burns with hot fire. Its fumes almost choke the 
young soul. The young person seems to melt under their power. 
He grows as weak as wax in the sun. But somewhere he has 
heard that fire is fought with fire. And so he fights it. ‘Come, 
Holy Ghost!” he cries. There within His troubled soul and 
temptation-hot body the pure flame of God’s fire burns. He is 
fighting not alone but with the irresistible flame of God Himself. 
He sees the hot temptations recede. The fumes burn away. He 
grows strong and sure of himself. Lust has been burned away. 
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The adolescent knows he is not left to his own unaided weakness. 
He fights the fire of evil with the fire of God’s own Spirit. Vic- 
tory is his. 

Love wakes during those years of adolescence. Often human 
love is beautiful. Often it is not love at all but its murky counter- 
feit, lust. Always it is, in the days of youthful development, 
disturbing, perplexing, a mixture of good and evil, of strength 
and weakness, of idealism and troublesome temptations. 

Yet, all the time within the soul of youth burns the Spirit of 
Love itself. False love fades before that true Love. True love 
grows stronger at the shrine-flame of God’s Love. The bright, 
white light of the Holy Spirit makes lesser loves pale and die. 
The beautiful love which God meant all of us to have for our 
fellows, increases in beauty and warmth when into it is fed the 
flame of God’s burning Love. 

That flame breaking into the souls of the Apostles sent them 
out to set a world on fire. Christ had cast fire upon the earth. 
He had kindled a light that would never be quenched. From 
that flame a million million lesser flames would take their spark— 
the little red lights before the altar, the burning books that light 
up Christ’s own truth, the flame-like souls that have carried 
Christ and His Law unto the farthest horizons, the calm lights 
that burn above Catholic cradles, the glowing example of fine 
Catholic manhood, the unquenchable flames in the souls of 
martyrs, the bright swords of Crusaders in war and peace, the 
candle-glow of nuns at prayer, the lightning blaze of priestly 
oratory. That flame was the high explosive to blow up the old 
sinful world. It was the hot rivetting flame that made possible 
the building of the City of God. 

That very flame is in the souls of our young people. It awaits 
their use. In their hands, it becomes the fire of a thousand glori- 
ous purposes. It is a light to be lifted over a world lost in dark- 
ness and muddling through inky fog. It is the warm fire around 
which Catholic homes can be established and Catholic loves 
made beautiful and pure and divinely constructive. It is the 
pillar of fire to a lost civilization. It is stronger than the flame 
from the mouth of cannon: that cannon-flame destroys; this 
flame builds towards God’s own heaven. 


It awaits the uses of the young. 
In their hands it can remake the world. 
The Holy Spirit and Youth! 


God has done His part magnificently. The Church has seen 
to it that early in life each Catholic young person passes through 
the glory and promises of his own Pentecost. 
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What is youth doing? Little enough, I’m vastly afraid. What 
can it do? With the fire and light and warmth and explosive 
power of the Spirit of God within our Catholic young men and 
women, youth can destroy the world of black doubt and smoky 
sin and destructive high explosives. It can flood a world with 
light and rekindle the warmth for which shivering mankind is 
groping. It can build around the undying Shrine Flame of the 
Holy Spirit the perfect City of God. 











Why We Read Old Testament History 
By D. J. Leany, Px.D., D.D., S.Scr.L. 


About this time last year booksellers throughout the world 
were saying that they were surprised by the huge demand for 
copies of the Blue Books and White Papers which had been re- 
cently issued from European Chancelleries. The surprise was 
based, presumably, on the fact that official documents rarely get 
as far as the libraries of the book-reading public at large, but the 
booksellers were wrong when they did not reflect that the average 
man would want to read from the beginning about an event 
which stirred him deeply. Everyone must have observed this 
psychological fact when events touch men nearly, such as the 
promotion of a friend or his death, and in London to-day we notice 
how keenly friends want to know all about the circumstances 
that involved a man in being hurt or killed by bombs. 

When we consider the greatest event in time, the one that af- 
fects all men very closely, we should want to deepen our apprecia- 
tion of all that the Incarnation means, by trying to discover all 
that led up to the birth of the Messiah, when “‘He took of thee 
(man) that whereby He might die for thee. Naught could die, 
save flesh; naught could die but a mortal body. He put on Him 
that wherein He might die for thee; He will put on thee that 
wherein thou shalt live with Him.’’? We should not regard the 
Incarnation as an event occurring suddenly out oftheblue. ‘God 
did not,” said Cardinal Faulhaber,? ‘‘fly swiftly as an arrow down 
to the earth; He was to bud forth slowly from the earth like a 
plant.” Throughout the Old Testament we see the frutt of the 
earth (Is., iv. 2), the Messiah, growing gradually as a plant until 
the flower is revealed in Bethlehem, and in this way harmony is 
put into what otherwise is only a fragmentary history of an an- 
cient people, whose literature as a whole is inferior to the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. The Incarnation is the goal of Israel’s 
history, and it has been well said that the Old Testament does 
not merely contain prophecies, but is in itself a prophecy. St. 
Augustine stated this idea well, when he described the New Test- 
ament as being older than the Old, but revealed later.* If we 
fail to appreciate the value of the Old Testament, we lay our- 


1St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxliii, 8. 
4 “Judaism, Christianity, and Germany,” p. 75. 
® Contra Pelag. Ep. ti, II, 7 (in P.L., XLIV, 592). 
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selves open to the remark of the disciples of Emmaus: ‘‘Pere- 
grinus es. . .et non cognovisti quz facta sunt!’’ (Luke, xxiv. 18). 

One good effect that seems to have come out of the Nazi on- 
slaught on Jewish literature has been to sharpen many men’s 
appreciation of the place which the Old Testament holds in God’s 
Plan in history. When Cardinal Faulhaber was preaching a 
course of sermons on the value and significance of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are told that ‘‘the crowds were so great that both the 
neighboring churches, the Studienkirche and Burgersaal, had to be 
connected by loud-speakers.’’* The Church refused to abandon 
the Old Testament before Nazi sneers, and when on March 21, 
1637, the Catholics of Germany heard read from the pulpits the 
Encyclical of Pius XI, Mit brennender Sorge, they were informed 
not so much of the Church’s attitude to the Concordat, as of the 
Church’s traditional attitude to three fundamental principles as 
they concerned faith in God: the value of the Old Testament, 
the holiness of the Church, and the goal of civil society. That 
the Church should restate the value of the Old Testament was 
especially opportune in Germany, where the race-theory (the 
deutschreligidse Bewegung) was in both of its forms (the Deutsche 
Glaubensbewegung of Rosenberg, and the pseudo-religious Deutsch- 
christliche Bewegung) vigorously opposing all things Jewish in re- 
ligion. In his Encyclical the late Holy Father did not hesitate to 
declare that the man who tries to oust Biblical History from 
church and school curses God; that by rejecting the Old Testa- 
ment men reject Christ, and that without the Old Testament the 
sacrifice of Calvary and the New Testament cannot be properly 
understood. 

Now, when Pius XI so wrote, he was but re-uttering the prin- 
ciples which have guided the Church’s attitude to the Old Testa- 
ment since the time of Our Lord. The man who rejected the 
Old Testament as being out of harmony with the New, Marcion, 
goes down in history branded as a heretic, since, as Prof. Burkitt 
remarks, “‘by repudiating his Christian debt to Judaism, he has 
lost monotheism and all sense of unity in this world and in human 
history. His Jesus is no live being of flesh and blood, for the 
flesh and blood of Jesus was Jewish, and Marcion would have 
none of it... .And, above all, the religion of Marcion is unhis- 
torical. To Marcion Jesus with His Redemption comes on earth 
asastranger.’’® Even in his day, fifteen centuries ago, St. Augus- 
tine had realized the noxious implications of Marcion’s heresy; 
he described as a heretic and a plague the man who set aside the 
Old Testament,® and we can take to heart what the Saint wrote 


* Foreword to “Judaism, Christianity and Germany.” 
* “The Debt of Christianity to Judaism” in ‘‘The Legacy of Israel’’ (1927), p. 80. 
* Cfr. De Gest. Pelag., 15 (in P.L., XLIV, 329). 
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when commenting on the text, Propier vos Scriptura dicit (I Cor., 
ix. 9): “It is very wicked indeed if we do not read what was 
written for our sakes: for it is rather for our sakes, to whom it is 
made manifest, than for the sakes of those in whom it was a 
foreshadowing.” 

Why our congregations in practice seem to have little familiar- 
ity with the Old Testament may be the result of our method of 
catechetical instruction, the form of which, according to a recent 
writer, is based on that of Luther’s “Little Catechism.” The 
same writer quotes Graf’s criticism of the Lutheran model: 
“Such catechism has degenerated into non-Catholic pedagogy, 
since it has been stripped of all its biblical and liturgical ele- 
ments.””’ Catholic publishers and teachers are now becoming 
alive to this deficiency in our schools,* and they are making ef- 
forts to combine with the present system the earlier method: 
“The method of the Apostles for teaching beginners was simply 
the process of first presenting the facts of sacred history, and then 
drawing out from these facts the doctrinal elements of religion.’”® 

The Old Testament from after the Fall has as its unifying 
principle God’s promise of certain salvation through a Redeemer, 
and God moulds history in anticipation of the day of the Re- 
deemer. This is seen most of all in the choice of a special race 
and people, Abraham’s seed, as the instrument of the salvation 
to come. Abraham was a descendant from Sem, son of Noe 
(Gen., xi. 10 sqq.), and God separated him from his land (Haran) 
to lead him to Canaan (Gen., xii. 7, xiii. 15), where, protected by 
God, he and his posterity would own the land from the torrent of 
Egypt to the Euphrates (Gen., xv. 18). Here we see at least the 
external side of the Kingdom of God, but there was also an inten- 
sive, an internal, aspect of the Divine Kingdom, which, though 
not definitely formulated until the time of Moses, was mentioned 
at this point. ‘My covenant is with thee,” declared God to 
Abraham prostrate in awe. ‘And thou shalt be a father of many 
nations,. . .and I will make thee increase exceedingly: and I will 
make nations out of thee; and kings shall come out of thee. And 
I will establish My covenant between Me and thee, and between 
thy seed after thee in their generations, by a perpetual covenant: 
to be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee’ (Gen., xvii. 4-7). 
Meanwhile Abraham and his seed must remain loyal to God, and 
the male members must bear an external sign, circumcision, of 
their citizenship of God’s Kingdom. The way of the Lord (Gen., 


7J. V. Tahon, ‘First Instruction of Children and Beginners.” 
wn'h Rev. J. Thompson, “‘Catechism through the Scriptures,” in Clergy Review, 
° Tahon, op. cit. 
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xviii. 19) appears, for it should be observed that God promises 
not only material blessings, but also, at least implicitly, a salva- 
tion in the distant future, when ‘‘all the kindred of the earth” 
will declare Abraham and his seed blessed.” From this time on- 
wards the longing for the promised salvation began to grow in 
Israel: “And I (Jacob) will look for Thy salvation, O Lord” 
(Gen., xlix. 18). 

When, under Jacob, God’s people increased greatly in number 
(Ex., i. 1 sqq.), and the Egyptians began to fear and oppress 
them, God appointed a prophet (nabi), Moses, to act as a divine 
mouthpiece and as a leader for the Israelites. From the lips and 
heart of Moses rise the praises of God as Eternal King, when the 
enemies of God’s people were drowning in the Red Sea (Ex., xv. 
18 sqq.), and during the forty years’ journey through the desert 
the Eternal King renews and defines His covenant. At Sinai 
Moses addresses God’s “‘peculiar possession above all people” as a 
“priestly kingdom and a holy nation” (Ex., xix. 6)—that is, a 
kingdom formed of priests and a holy people, or a kingdom and 
people sacred to God. Moses then made known and wrote down 
(Ex., xxiv. 4) all that God demanded from His people in matters 
liturgical, social, legal and political—matters affecting almost all 
aspects of their daily life; and He in return for a loyal observance 
of His wishes promised to dwell in their midst, and to bestow on 
them benefits of all kinds. 

When we stand aside for a moment to consider the revelation 
on Mount Sinai, and to connect it with the whole sweep of revela- 
tion, we see that ‘reality was a grand drama to be performed 
once for all and never repreated, so that some single events were 
decisive moments in the Divine Plan of things.”"! Moses and 
Sinai mark one of those decisive moments, when Israel received 
the rule which Josephus was in later ages to describe as a theo- 
cracy. 

Now, God gave His law “with this end in view, that the sick 
might be convinced of his infirmity, and pray for the physician,’’?? 
but He foresaw that the people as a whole would make light of 
their ills; even then, however, His loving mercy is not outweighed 
by His justice: ‘Neither did I so despise them that they should 
be quite consumed, and I should make void My covenant with 
them. For I am the Lord their God”’ (Lev., xxvi. 44; cfr. Deut., 
xxx. 4). God’s mercy and care for His Kingdom are seen very 
clearly when we consider the Israelites under the leadership of 

1 Gen., xii. 3 (cfr. xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14; Acts, iii. 25). For the 
Messianic value of these passages, cfr. Ceuppens, “De Prophetiis Messianicis in 
A.T.” (Rome, 1935), pp. 43-61. 


1 Burkitt, op. cit., p. 95. 
12 St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. citi, 15. 
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Josue; for although the very fact that Josue led the people into 
the Promised Land was a fulfillment of a divine promise (Jos., 
xxi. 43), they began to fall away from their calling as a nation 
apart by mixing with the Gentiles, and even by imitating the 
idolatry around them. Nevertheless, God’s punishment was a 
merciful one: He allowed them to be oppressed, but He did not 
obliterate the nation; He gave them Judges to uphold and guard 
God’s right against attraction to Gentile ways, and later, when 
towards the end of Samuel’s lifetime. the people’s longing to be 
ruled as other nations reached its climax, He gave them a king, 
but remained Himself the Supreme Ruler.'* The king is ap- 
pointed directly by God, is anointed by His prophets (hence the 
name of the Messiah, the Lord’s Anointed), has constitutional 
power within the framework of the theocracy, and (as happened 
to Saul, the first king, and to many kings of the Northern King- 
dom) can be deposed, if he fails to walk in the way of God. In 
Juda, although only two of all the kings of David’s line, Ezechias 
and Josias, were faithful to their calling (Ecclus., xliv. 5 sqq.), 
God did not depose them because of His promise to David, and 
because the Messiah was one day to come from that family (II 
Kings, vii. 8 sqq.). 

But, besides a king, God also gave His people Prophets, as 
Moses had foretold (Deut., xviii. 15), to act as legates of God. It 
was the office of the Prophets to keep before the nation’s eyes the 
duties which God’s covenant entailed, and consequently the 
Prophets were ready to denounce all sin as it affected the chosen 
people. But at the same time the Prophets were the heralds of 
the salvation which a definite person, the Messiah, would bring 
in the fullness of time, and it was a very important part of the 
Prophet’s function to prepare the minds of the people to receive 
“One who is Son, whom He hath set up as heir of all things,. . .the 
flashing-forth of His glory.”’* With this end in view, the Proph- 
ets spiritualized and purified the religious sense of Israel: ‘“‘The 
inheritance, the land, became a state of things where God reigned 
in justice; the heir was not only the nation according to the 
flesh, but an Israel of the spirit. The horizon grew wider still. 
In this new state of things the people of God would be led to a 
Messianic King, wise, gentle, just, who would inaugurate a new, 
a spiritual covenant.’’® 

The message of the Prophets was based on an appeal to the 
people to look beyond their political and material environment 
and to study God’s care for His Kingdom. This message was 


18] Kings, viii (cfr. Deut., xvii. 14 sqq.). 
14 Hebrews, i. 1-3 (Westminster Version). 
4% M. J. Congar, O.P., “Divided Christendom” (London, 1939), p. 49. 
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charged with meaning, when in 586 Nabuchodonosor deported 
the Judeans, leaving only an insignificant group in devastated 
Sion. Behind the captivity was the guiding hand of God, and 
Jeremias can describe as a “servant of the Lord” the man, Na- 
buchodonosor, who brought much physical and mental suffering 
on Juda,’ for by his action Nabuchodonosor not only brought 
the people to realize their high calling, but he also opened the 
way for the spreading of God’s revelation. Later, when Nabucho- 
donosor and the Chaldeans had given way to the new Persian 
dynasty under Cyrus, we find Cyrus actually assisting the Jews 
to return to Jerusalem and to rebuild the Temple there. 

When Darius suffered defeat in 336, Alexander came to rule 
} over the Persian Empire and consequently over the Jews; and 

when he died in 323, Juda for about a century was part of the 
Egyptian Empire under the Ptolemies. By 198 the Jews were 
being ruled by the Seleucids of Syria, and they remained in this 
} position up to the time when the Romans, under Pompey, de- 
) feated Antiochus XIII and annexed Syria to the Roman Empire. 

Now, in all this change of political fortune we can see God’s 
Plan maturing, especially from the time of Alexander, when a 
common language (koiné) and culture (Hellenism) began to per- 
vade the Eastern world and to link it with the West. The effect 
on the Jews was twofold: during the twenty-five years of war 
under the leadership of the Machabees they resisted being ab- 
sorbed by other nations and by foreign cultures, and at the same 
time their religion attracted proselytes in many places. Thus, 
F not only Juda but the world were prepared to receive the Messiah. 
It is an interesting fact that, when the Messiah came to Pales- 
i tine, the greater part of the Israelites were scattered throughout 
the known world. 

When we come to the “last prophecy in the Old Dispensation 
and the first in the New,’’” the Benedictus, we see Zachary ex- 
pressing in Old Testament idiom the realization of God’s Plan 
throughout the ages, the preparation for the Incarnation, ‘‘that 
it might not be dreaded by coming suddenly, but might be be- 
lieved and expected”’ :* 





SEP EOR 





“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 

because He hath visited His people 

and wrought them redemption, 

| And hath raised up the horn of salvation for us, 

in the house of David His servant, 

As He promised through the mouth of His holy ones, 





6 Jer., xxv. 9. 
"@ Quoted in Plummer, “St. Luke” (Intern. Crit. Comm.), p. 39. 
“St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cx. 3. 
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His prophets from of old: 

To save us from our enemies, 

and from the hand of all that hate us: 

Thus to show mercy towards our fathers, 

and to be mindful of His holy covenant, 

of the oath which He sware unto Abraham our father, 
to grant us that, delivered from the hand of enemies, 
we should serve without fear in holiness and justness 
before Him, all our days.’’!® 


Contemplating Christ in the manger, we should see Him as 
the heir to the promise made to Abraham, his seed according to 
the flesh, but Son of God and heir of the Father by nature. We 
should see that ‘‘the inheritance is no longer the Promised Land 
given to a particular race, but the patrimony of God, and inti- 
macy in holiness with the Father. ...We are participators in 
the inheritance of the Father, who is His life; we are called to re- 
ceive the fulfillment of the covenant promised to Abraham, re- 
vealed and realized in Christ, Son of Abraham and Son of God. 
All this is given from on high by God: it is not we who succeed in 
rising to God by our own efforts.””” 


% Luke, i. 68-75 (Westminster Version). 
* Congar, op. cit., p. 50. 











Confessor’s Power over Indulgences 
By JoserxH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A priest writes to this effect: ‘One of our Sisters where I am 
wrote to Chicago and asked if she could not gain the indulgence 
of the Via Matris some way. She was informed that the con- 
fessor in view of Canon 935 could commute the good work as 
long as it was impossible for her to go to a church where the 
Via Matris is erected. So she asked me. I assume that the 
Servite Fathers have full authority for what they advise. Never- 
theless, it does seem strange to me. Surely there must be a line 
drawn somewhere. If not, a confessor might tell a person to do 
this or that other good work instead of going to the Holy Land 
or Compostella.” 

In those last lines our priest friend proposes a very intelligent 
difficulty to which he would seek in vain for an answer in a dozen 
well-known textbooks written or revised since the Code. These 
books content themselves with repeating the words of Canon 935, 
as if the text was either too plain to need explanation or might 
involve a risk if an attempt were made to interpret it. A few 
authors, however (among them Genicot-Salsmans, Aertneys- 
Damen, Ayrinhac, Vermeersch-Creusen), lay down an all-em- 
bracing principle of interpretation, a principle that most priests 
can apply without much danger of error in ordinary indulgences. 
But before going into that principle (which is not at all recon- 
dite, but grows out of the very subject-matter once the provision 
of Canon 935 is viewed in the light of juristic commonplaces), it is 
not out of place to sample what might be called indulgence legisla- 
tion. And since the Code, indulgence concessions and clarifica- 
tions have been relatively more numerous than in the entire 
previous century. To instance a few examples. 


Take the Jubilee indulgence of 1749. The reigning Pope, 
Benedict XIV, allowed the minor penitentiaries in Rome to 
commute into other good works the 15 visits to the Basilicas for 
impeded persons; but no commutation for Confession and Com- 
munion. On the other hand, Pope Pius XI in the Redemption 
Jubilee of 1933 declared those prevented either in route or in 
Rome from making the Jubilee visits were excused; yet, like 
Benedict XIV, Pope Pius XI insisted upon the conditions of 
Confession and Communion. As early—or shall we say as late ?>— 
as September 19, 1773, members of the Rosary Confraternity in 
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certain lands undergoing persecution were allowed to have their 
church visits commuted by the confessor into appropriate works 
of charity or religion. But only as late as September 18, 1862, 
did Pope Pius IX permit confessors to commute for the physically 
handicapped the conditions of Communion and a visit to a church 
into other pious works for indulgences which can be gained in the 
place where such handicapped persons live. Then on January 
16, 1886, the Congregation of Indulgences with the Pope approv- 
ing made these more or less revolutionary declarations, which 
began a new era of indulgences: (1) it refused to allow Religious 
of both sexes to visit their own oratories instead of the prescribed 
church; (2) it did allow infirm or otherwise incapacitated Reli- 
gious to have for them impossible conditions of indulgences com- 
muted by confessors into possible good works; (3) it refused 
commutation for a moral impediment into visiting another 
church than the one prescribed; (4) it allowed a plenary indul- 
gence to a newly ordained priest on the occasion of his first Mass 
and to his relatives to the third degree if present at that Mass 
(more distant relatives gained seven years and seven quaran- 
tines). Still later came the commutation for those morally 
handicapped in regard to visiting a church. Thus, Pope Leo 
XIII on July 16, 1887, did for the morally impeded what Pope 
Clement XIV had done for those physically unable to make 
church visitations. 

Coming to the last decade, 1930-1940, we can say that it was 
a golden era of development in indulgences. For in those ten 
years not only were a large number of new indulgences granted, 
but also another large number were so clarified or extended as to 
make them virtually new indulgences. A plenary indulgence, 
for instance, was given to clerics in Sacred Orders for reciting 
the entire Office before the Blessed Sacrament. Afterwards this 
indulgence was extended to minor clerics and all Religious in the 
habit of reciting the Office. Seven years later the faithful with 
their Psalter of Mary were brought under the indulgence, if 
they would say a third of the Rosary before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and go, in the usual sense, to Confession and Communion. 
The Stations of the Cross underwent several changes. First, 
the indulgence dispute was cleared up by granting a plenary in- 
dulgence for every time the Stations were made, plus another if 
the person had been to Communion that day. Here it is in- 
teresting to remark that the physically or morally impeded were 
not given a chance to gain this indulgence by means of a specially 
blessed crucifix until 1773. Yet, that is relatively early in com- 
parison with other indulgences to be gained through equivalency 
of conditions. Nor was it until 1933 that those impeded from 
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complying with the formal conditions and possessing an indulg- 
enced crucifix were permitted to gain the Stations indulgence 
without holding the blessed crucifix in their hands as they recited 
the 20 Paters, Aves, and Glorias. Earlier, in 1931, those unable 
to say the prayers on account of very serious illness could sub- 
stitute a short prayer or pious ejaculations. 

A new departure in indulgence gaining was had when the late 
Holy Father allowed substantially the same indulgences to those 
making, because of impediment, a spiritual visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament as to those who make the literal visit—namely, five 
years for each visit if the prescribed six Paters, Aves, and Glorias 
were said, and a plenary indulgence in addition once a week. 
But the crowning piece of indulgence legislation came in 1939 
when the present Pope declared that the Papal Blessing Urbi et 
Orbi could be gained by radio presence as well as by ordinary 
physical presence. 

Nor must we forget the paternally thoughtful war Pope, 
Benedict XV, who not only extended the Spanish privilege of 
three Masses on All Souls’ Day to the world, thus showing his 
anxiety for the untimely dead and the defrauded dead, but also 
provided for the mutilated among the living. For to all those so 
bodily disabled as to be unable to perform external acts enjoined 
as co-conditions with prayers for gaining indulgences (as the 
indulgence for the Sign of the Cross or for an ejaculatory prayer 
with a genuflection before the Blessed Sacrament), His Holiness 
allowed the prayer or prayers alone to suffice. With this back- 
ground on indulgences let us now turn to a consideration of 
Canon 935. 

Just to what extent has a confessor in or out of confession the 
power by this Canon to replace prescribed and prevented works 
by other good works of a fitting nature? To any extent short of 
changing the essence of the indulgence and making by his at- 
tempted commutation a virtually new indulgence. The eminent 
authors already mentioned say in effect that the commutation to 
be valid must work only an accidental, not a substantial, change in 
the conditions of the indulgence. Hence, if we had not that piece 
of legislation just previously mentioned (that of Pope Benedict 
XV), we would have to say that an armless person could not be 
given a commutation so that he could gain the Sign of the Cross 
indulgence; because the signing by bodily act is equally impor- 
tant with the Trinitarian salutation. So too for an indulgenced 
salutation of the Blessed Sacrament accompanied by a genu- 
flection. The same holds also for the Stations of the Cross. For 
if there had been no ad instar legislation allowing the indulgence 
to be gained by the use of an indulgenced crucifix and the recita- 
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tion of 20 Paters, Aves, and Glorias, we could not conceive of a 
confessor making the commutation under Canon 935. However, 
now that the extension has long since been made, there can be 
raised a theoretical question about the power of the confessor 
between the Code and 1931 to have been able to commute the 
prescribed prayers into such short prayers or aspirations as fell 
within the very sick person’s ability to utter. I say “to have 
commuted,’’ for the Decree of 1931 makes a legal commutation 
for the case. There is a practical question still in regard to the 
Stations of the Cross indulgence. A person can visit a church; 
but he may be in too delicate health to go from Station to Station, 
as he must do for the private gaining of the indulgence. There 
seems no doubt about the confessor’s authority in that case to 
commute the prescribed procession from Station to Station into 
something appropriate, such as trying to look at each Station as 
that phase of the Passion is meditated upon. 

That other indulgence mentioned above, for a spiritual visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament, could never have come by way of 
commutation through Canon 935; it is plainly a legislative act, 
an interpretation per modum extensionis, from an actual to a 
desired visit to the Blessed Sacrament; so too from hearing the 
Pope in person to hearing him over the radio. Now, whether 
the Via Matris indulgences can be gained by commutation de- 
pends altogether upon the Apostolic grant. If the Stations are 
mere helps to the prescribed prayers and meditations, then of 
course their visiting is an accidental part of the grant and can 
be commuted into other good works. But the very name, Via 
Matris, does seem to imply that the devotion is made up primarily 
of a prescribed procession (active or passive) after the manner of 
the Via Crucis. If that be the case, then in the absence of an 
Apostolic rescript to the contrary a commutation is unthinkable, 
just as a commutation of the Stations of the Cross into the optional 
or approved prayers used in the making of the same Stations. 

This Via Maitris case shows how perplexities are sure to arise 
in some indulgences when those indulgences must be broken into 
their substance and accidents in order to apply to them Canon 
935. Admittedly in very many instances it will be impossible to 
atrive at certainty short of an official interpretation. Yet, here 
we need not mind the absence of certainty; for we can avail 
ourselves of the serviceableness of Canon 209, supplying as it 
does, where necessary, jurisdiction in doubtful cases. There- 
fore, as long as the power to commute is probably present, the 
confessor is as well off in practice as if it were certainly present. 
Only an adverse and authentic interpretation can take away the 
jurisdiction enjoyed under that rescuing Canon 209. 
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But there is a more important practical worry than: ‘Can I 
commute?” Itis: “Can I indulgence?’ Only a few days ago 
I heard of a hard-working and resourceful pastor who, when he 
took his turn saying Mass in the parish chaplaincy and was 
asked to bless religious articles, would give those articles ‘just 
the ordinary blessing,’”’ no indulgences at all. This he did until 
an inquiring Sister insisted upon knowing what indulgences he 
had put on the respective classes of objects presented. ‘No; 
I don’t give the Crozier, the Apostolic, the Rosary, or the Stations 
of the Cross indulgences. If you want these, you will have to 
ask a Religious Order priest.”” But why a Religious Order 
priest when every priest can secure the faculty for nearly all the 
indulgences of great value in common use for a nominal tax? 
Within the past year a priests’ conference in one of our dioceses 
discussed the lawfulness of a pastor taking the tax payments 
for indulgence faculties out of parish funds, as he would the 
painting cost of the parish rectory. An affirmative answer was 
reached, and rightly so, for in this era of the Church much tem- 
poral punishment of forgiven sin is got rid of through the gaining 
of indulgences. The pastor must provide as a couch for the re- 
clining of the Sacramental Christ the most spotless of linen kept 
in perfect repair. Should he not have something of the same 
care for spiritual cleanness in the garments of the Mystical Christ, 
for the Purgatorially indebted souls of his flock? 











The Content of the Religion Course 
according to St. Augustine 


By Louis A. RONGIONE, O.S.A. 


Before we can speak intelligently about the content of the re- 
ligious instruction we must settle two questions which are funda- 
mental to any religion course, and for that matter, to any teach- 
ing. The questions are: Whom are we teaching, and for what 
purpose? The method of instruction must certainly be adjusted 
to the type of pupil. Due to the individual differences of our 
students, the teacher must adapt the instruction to the various 
needs and abilities of the pupils. Yet, the fact remains that 
underneath these accidental differences there are certain constant 
faculties and qualities common to all our pupils. It is possible 
to give a description of the subject of religious instruction which 
will fit all our pupils. This description will constitute the answer 
to the first question: Whom are we teaching? In his Encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth, the late Holy Father, Pius 
XI, answers this question for us as follows: ‘The subject of 
Christian education is man whole and entire, soul united to body 
in unity of nature, with all his faculties natural and supernatural, 
such as right reason and revelation show him to be; man, there- 
fore, fallen from his original estate, but redeemed by Christ and 
restored to the supernatural condition of adopted son of God, 
though without the preternatural privileges of bodily immortality 
or perfect control of appetite. There remain, therefore, in hu- 
man nature the effects of original sin, the chief of which are weak- 
ness of will and disorderly inclinations.””! 

There are contained in this quotation many hints concerning 
the content of the religion course. We see, at once, that in our 
selection of subject-matter we must have an eye towards making 
the most of the good qualities of the pupil and towards guiding 
the pupil away from the evil tendencies to which he is naturally 
prone. This brings us logically to the second question: For 
what purpose are we teaching? In other words, what are we 
trying to do for our pupils; what do we want to make of them; 
what is our proper and immediate aim? Again we find the answer 
in the Encyclical of Pius XI: ‘The proper and immediate end 
of Christian education is to coéperate with divine grace in form- 


1 Pope Pius XI, ‘Christian Education of Youth’ (N.C.W.C. pamphlet, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1936), p. 23. 
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ing the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Him- 
self in those regenerated by Baptism... . For the true Christian 
must live a supernatural life in Christ,. . . and display it in all his 
actions.’’? 

Here too we can find many leads in the selection of suitable 
content of the religion course. These two quotations justify our 
establishing as criteria in the matter of content these two prin- 
ciples: the matter included in the religion course must be (a) es- 
sential, and (b) functional; that is, it must not only motivate the 
pupil to befeve, but it must also move his will to act according to 
his firm convictions. Itis our contention that the content of the 
religious instruction, proposed by St. Augustine, measures up to 
this twofold criteria. It does insist that the matter presented be 
essential and functional. 

In the selection of his subject-matter, Augustine neglects 
neither the historical content, nor the moral, nor the dogmatic, 
nor the apologetical, nor the ascetical, nor the liturgical. He 
does not, however, separate these elements or treat of them in 
orderly succession. Holding always to the psychological ap- 
proach, he fashions these various elements into the one pattern, 
inserting now the dogmatic foundation, now the apologetic note; 
at one time giving motives for the practice of asceticism; again, 
explaining the symbolism of the liturgy; always laying stress 
upon moral conduct and the necessity for doing as well as believ- 
ing and knowing. It is a consideration of these points, perhaps, 
that has led Father Bandas to say: “St. Augustine has deter- 
mined the contents of catechization with considerable clearness 
and precision.’”* 

The canvas upon which Augustine sketches the picture of the 
religion course is Bible History. Unlike the catechetical works 
which preceded it, De Catechizandis Rudibus includes in the his- 
torical content the history of the Church from Apostolic times 
to date. The services which are rendered by Bible and church 
history are neatly summed up for us by Glancey in his Preface to 
Knecht’s ‘“‘A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture’: ‘Bible 
History serves to complete the Catechism. . . . It surrounds the 
doctrine with a halo of interpreting light. . . . Its chief purpose 
is to impart life and vigor, picturesqueness and comprehensive- 
ness to religious instruction; it elucidates, proves, enforces, and 
illustrates the truths that go to make up religious instruction.’’* 


* Ibid., p. 36, 
: = Rudolph G. Bandas, ‘“‘Catechetics in the New Testament” (Milwaukee, 1935), p. 


* Frederick J. Knecht, “A Practical Commentary of Holy Scripture” (St. Louis, 
1901), I, pp. xv—xvi. 
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The terminus a quo of the historical content is for St. Augustine 
the first verse of Genesis; and the terminus ad quem is the present 
history of the Church: “The narration is complete when the 
beginner is first instructed from the text ‘In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth’ down to the present period of Church 
history.’’® Since the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, her 
history is a record of the glorious achievements of Christ’s mem- 
bers in and through Him. The historical content of the religion 
course ‘‘fans and feeds the fires of loyalty in our students. For 
loyalty is the child of gratitude.’”* In order to do this effectively 
a wise selection is necessary. Augustine gives us some practical 
advice for selecting the historical content. He tells us not to re- 
peat verbatim the whole Bible, since this is neither essential nor 
functional. Choose the most salient points of history, those 
which are best suited to motivate our pupils to habits of virtue. 
In order to secure the pupil’s attention, present all the matter in 
a general and comprehensive summary, and weave the remaining 
details into the narrative in a rapid survey so that they may 
serve as a suitable background for the more important features. 
The content should be so chosen and presented in such a manner 
as to inspire the pupil with lofty ideals and to stimulate him to 
noble deeds. 

Augustine realizes the pedagogical value of setting up ideals 
and examples for the students to admire, to love, and to imitate. 
The Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Saints and the Martyrs all re- 
ceive their share as models for imitation; but the central figure 
of both Testaments is, of course, Christ. Augustine narrates the 
life of Christ in a vivid fashion, and demonstrates His Divinity 
and humanity in that brilliant, antithetical style which he was so 
fond of using. Then, for the further inspiration and motivation 
of his pupils, Augustine depicts the wonders of Pentecost and the 
glories of our own resurrection.’ 

In order to put all this inspirational matter on a sound rational 
basis, Augustine pleads for an interesting philosophy of history. 
In other words, the content should be narrated in such a way as 
to account for and explain the causes of each of the important 
events and facts that he relates: ‘We should begin our narra- 
tion,. . . in such a way as to account for and explain the causes 
and reasons of each of the facts and events that we relate, and 
thereby refer them to that end of love from which in all our ac- 
tions and words our eyes should never be turned away. . . . How 


§ St. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus, iii, 5. 

6 John M. Cooper, ‘‘The Content of the Advanced Religion Course”’ (Washington, 
D. C., 1924), p. 37. 

7 Cfr. De Catechizandis Rudibus, xxii, xxiii. 
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much more careful ought we to be lest the truths, which we relate 
without a well-ordered statement of their causes, should be ac- 
cepted either for their own charm or even through a harmful 
curiosity in our hearers!’’® 

Augustine insists always on the intimate connection and the 
interrelation of the two Testaments. He presents the Old as a 
preparation, a type and a foreshadowing of the New: ‘‘In the 
Old Testament the New is concealed, and in the New the Old is 
revealed.’’® Both in his theoretical exposition and in his model 
lessons, Augustine makes the various events of the Old Testament 
converge upon Christ as their central point. He applies the 
principle insisted upon by Father Russell of building the religion 
course around the Person of Christ. As Augustine evolves the 
Biblical lesson, he correlates constantly the important incidents 
of the Bible with the life of Christ and of His Body, the Church. 
Noe’s ark, wherein the just were saved from the flood, is a type 
of the Church in which the faithful are buoyed up above the 
drowning waters of the world: “By the symbol of the flood, 
wherein the just were saved by the wood of the ark, the Church 
to be was foreannounced, which Christ, her King and God, by the 
mystery of the wood of His Cross, has buoyed up above the flood 
in which this world is submerged.’’” 

St. Augustine suggests that the apologetic content of the re- 
ligion course be presented incidentally and as inconspicuously as 
possible. Though he insists time and again upon intelligent serv- 
ice of God, yet he cautions the teacher against raising difficulties 
in the mind of the pupil. The teacher is to narrate Christian 
doctrine in such a way as to account for and explain the theory 
and practice of religion; but he must not engage in argument for 
its own sake. After urging the teacher to present a clear and 
convincing philosophy of history, Augustine goes on to say: ‘‘Let 
us not set forth these causes in such a way as to abandon the 
course of the narration and permit our heart and tongue to stray 
into the more tangled mazes of controversy. But let the simple 
truth of the reason we employ be like gold which holds together 
in harmonious arrangement the jewels of an ornament without 
becoming itself unduly conspicuous.’’"! 

It is clear then that apologetics must, according to St. Augus- 
tine, be woven into the texture of the religion course wherever 
and whenever it is needed. It must accompany moral and dogma, 
and the latter two must be inseparable companions. Since our 
aim in religious instruction is to direct and help the pupil to 
better living, the exposition of the principles must always be ap- 


® Ibid., vi, 10. * Ibid., iv, 8. ™ Ibid., xix, 32. ™ Ibsd., vi, 10. 
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plied to practice. The object of our teaching is to stimulate our 
pupil to lead a higher life, to active goodness, to give him a sense 
of his needs and a realization that only an intimate relationship 
between Christ and the pupil will satisfy these needs. This 
means to teach both moral and dogma. This point is brought out 
quite well by Father Sharp: “It is excellent to convince people 
of the reasons for their faith, but it is better to urge them to live 
those doctrines daily. There should be, then, no purely dog- 
matic or purely moral instruction. Dogma must end in moral, 
just as moral must arise from dogma. The truth is also the way 
and the life.”’!? 

One need only examine the model instruction of St. Augustine 
to be convinced of the fact that his aim is always to get the pupil 
to act and not merely to believe. Dogma is presented as the 
foundation and the motivating force to moral living. He tells 
the teacher: ‘So give all your instructions that he to whom you 
speak by hearing may believe, and by believing may hope, and by 
hoping may love.” '* The content must be selected and presented 
in such a way as to secure the belief of the pupil. The arrange- 
ment is psychological so as to meet the present personal and social 
needs of the pupil. His faith must be made a live fountain 
whence hope may spring. Love is the natural offspring of faith 
and hope. The complement of love is action, because the pupil 
who loves God and his neighbor will certainly show this in his 
daily actions. In order to convince the pupil of the necessity of 
living up to his faith, Augustine reminds him that numbered 
among the wicked on the last day will be ‘‘not only those who have 
altogether refused to believe in Him, but also those who have be- 
lieved in Him in vain and without fruit.’’"* 

Interwoven with the historical, the dogmatic, the moral, and 
the apologetic content of the Augustinian religion course, is the 
ascetic content. The asceticism we have in mind is that which 
is described by Cooper as “the system of spiritual athletics 
through which the soul is coached and trained to win the game of 
eternal life.’"* Our ascetic content must look to the character- 
building and the soul-training of our pupils. It must employ 
the techniques of moral and religious pedagogy. It must edu- 
cate the soul in the mastery of self and in the love of God and 
neighbor. Understanding the term ascetic in this sense, we shall 
have no difficulty in finding in Augustine’s work very helpful 
hints in ascetic content. 

The educating of the pupil in the love of God and fellow-man 


18 John K. Sharp, “Our Preaching” (Philadelphia, 1936), p. 29. 
18 De Catechizandis Rudibus, iv, 8. Ibid., xxiv, 465. 
% John M. Cooper, op. cit., p. 52. 
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recurs like a refrain throughout the De Catechizandis Rudibus. 
We offer the following excerpts as illustrations: 


“In all things, indeed, it not only behooves us to keep in view the 
goal of the precept, which is charity from a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and an unfeigned faith—a standard to which we should 
make all that we say refer; but towards it we should also move 
and direct the attention of him for whose instruction we are speak- 
ing. . . . Inasmuch as love is the end of the commandment and the 
fulfillment of the law, we also may love one another. . . ." 

“He who wishes to become a Christian for the sake of that ever- 
lasting blessedness and perpetual rest . . . is a Christian in very deed; 
wary in every temptation, that he be not corrupted by prosperity 
or broken in spirit by adversity, at once moderate and frugal amidst 
the abundance of worldly goods, and in tribulations courageous and 
patient. And he, moreover, as he advances will attain to such a 
mind that he loves God more than he fears hell; so that even were 
God to say to him: ‘Enjoy carnal delights forever, and sin as much 
as you are able, yet you shall neither die nor be cast into hell, 
but this only, you shall not be with Me,’ he would shudder at it, 
and would not sin at all, yet no longer to avoid falling into that 
which once he dreaded, but that he might not offend Him whom he 
so loves; in whom alone is that rest which ‘eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man,’—that rest 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.”” 


This last paragraph of St. Augustine sets before the religion 
teacher a goal which, when achieved, is an absolute proof of suc- 
cessful religious instruction. It lays the dogmatic foundation 
for the moral principles of life. Then it takes up the ascetic 
question of character training. The motive and ideal of the 
pupil are clearly indicated. The true Christian is defined. The 
pupil so trained is valiant against temptation. Prosperity does 
not corrupt his heart, and his spirit is not broken by adversity. 
He has been trained to enjoy worldly comforts without abusing 
them, for he knows the wisdom of moderation. The teacher has 
been so wise in his selection of the subject-matter and in the 
manner of presentation that the fear of punishment gives way 
to the love of God, so much so that the pupil would not sin even 
if he could do so with impunity. The pupil has been well coached 
and trained to win the game of eternal life. The religion teacher, 
like a wise trainer, has fed the pupil the most nourishing food of 
sound doctrine, and has served it up in appetizing garb; and so 
the result is a well-formed spiritual athlete, worthy of combat and 
confident of victory. 


“ De Catechisandis Rudibus, iii, 6, iv, 7. " Ibid. xvii, 27. 











The Question of a Vocation to the 
Religious State 


By JosEPH STANG 


The question of vocation to the religious state is sufficiently 
important to engage the most careful study of confessors. While 
I do not entirely endorse the opinion that the ‘‘settling of religious 
vocations” is a matter which should not be attempted by the 
young priest “‘with the oil of consecration scarce dry upon his 
hands,”’ but which is to be left to the experienced pastor of souls 
who possesses a caution, breadth, and insight into human nature 
not ordinarily given to youth, yet I believe that where there is 
question of determining a course of action which affects a per- 
son’s future life, we should proceed with the utmost care. 

When I speak here of vocation, I exclude the question of vo- 
cation to the priesthood. I know that a special calling from God 
is required before a young man may present himself for entrance 
into the sanctuary. ‘Neither doth any man take the honor to 
himself, but he that is called by God as Aaron was.”’ St. Paul 
warns us against presuming to aspire to the priesthood without 
first receiving, as Aaron did, a divine call: for even Jesus Christ, 
the Man-God, would not, of Himself, assume the honor of the 
priesthood, but waited till His Father called Him to it. To de- 
cide a priestly vocation, to ascertain whether a man be ‘‘called 
by God as Aaron was,” to have a sure guarantee that he is 
“chosen” and ‘‘appointed”’ to go and bring forth fruit, is a matter 
not only of the highest importance, but one which requires special 
skill and grace. 

The same sort of a vocation is not required for entering the 
religious state, and the question whether a person has such a vo- 
cation is less difficult to answer. It certainly does not demand 
any preternatural gifts of prudence and science, together with the 
experience of many years in the direction of souls. I maintain 
that any priest who has received the faculties of his bishop to hear 
confessions has the right, and in certain circumstances the duty, 
to counsel a penitent who applies to him for advice, either for or 
against embracing the religious state. I go further, and disclaim 
the necessity of a special vocation to the religious state, believing 
that a general vocation suffices. I distinguish between a general 
and a special vocation to the religious life. By general vocation 
I understand the invitation of Our Lord extended to all Christians 
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to follow Him in the practice of the evangelical counsels. The 
special vocation is an act of Divine Providence by which God calls 
certain individuals, prompting them ‘“‘fortiter et constanter”’ to 
embrace the religious state. In both vocations God gives the 
necessary, even superabundant, graces to fulfill the obligations 
of the religious state and to secure eternal salvation. The gen- 
eral vocation, however, does not of itself furnish the means to 
practise the evangelical counsels, nor does it impose the obliga- 
tion to enter the religious state; but the necessary graces are to 
be obtained by prayer. And it assures an easier way to be saved 
than in the world. A special vocation gives us the necessary 
graces for the performance of certain duties, and at the same time 
imposes a strict obligation to obey the divine summons, a neglect 
of which would endanger our eternal salvation. Speaking of this 
special vocation, St. Alphonsus remarks: “He who neglecting 
a divine vocation to the religious state remains in the world, will 
hardly be saved, because God will refuse to give him, in the 
world, those abundant helps which He had prepared for him in 
religion; and although (absolutely speaking) he could be saved 
without these helps, yet without them he will not in fact be saved.”’ 

Could a person, having good motives and barred by no serious 
obstacles, enter the religious state without any special vocation, 
but merely following the general invitation of Christ which says: 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast . . . and come, and 
follow Me’’? Most certainly, for Our Lord places no restric- 
tions; His invitation as well as His promise of eternal reward to 
those who heed His invitation are universal. 

Modern authors who insist on the necessity of a special voca- 
tion to the religious life maintain that, as Divine Providence 
directs all things in the natural order in a manner proper and 
suitable to each, so in the supernatural order God has some 
particular state of life in view for each individual, leading him to 
his supernatural destiny. But is not this begging the question? 
Many theologians declare that man is entirely free in the choice 
of his state of life, with the exception of a vocation to the priest- 
hood, and that God gives to each, after He has chosen his state, 
all the proper graces to attain the end. 

Christ invited all to the practice of the counsels; He specifies a 
good will as the only condition: ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect.”” But 
did He not likewise say: ‘All men take not this word, but they 
to whom it is given. . .. He that can take, let him take it’? Our 
Lord here refers to the vow of chastity, which requires self- 
denial; yet this, like the practice of mortification, is possible for 
all. The Fathers of the Church, commenting on the ‘‘Qui capere 
potest, capiat,’’ give to it this meaning: he that is willing to take 
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this counsel, let him take it courageously, and God will give him 
sufficient strength to keep it. Cornelius a Lapide sums up the 
Patristic explanation when he writes: “Here the evangelical coun- 
sel of celibacy is promulgated by Christ, and proposed to all, 
nay even counselled, but not commanded; for St. Jerome and 
St. Chrysostom maintain that the words: ‘He that can take let 
him take it,’ are the words of one exhorting and animating to 
celibacy. Moreover, it is signified that, as Christ gives this 
counsel, it is in our power to fulfill it, if we invoke the grace of 
God, and earnestly codperate with it. Nor does the expression, 
‘He that can take,’ do away with the force of this; for all that 
this means is, that continence is a difficult thing; and he who is 
willing to put restraint on himself, let such a one embrace con- 
tinence, ‘let him take it.’ It must be assumed, therefore, that all 
the faithful have power of continence, not proximately, but re- 
motely.”’ 

Christ invited all to the practice of the evangelical counsels, as 
the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church explain, by imposing 
upon themselves the obligation of a vow (per modum voti); for he 
asks a complete renunciation of self and earthly goods of those 
who wish to follow Him closely. One who retains the faculty 
(right) to marry, to possess property and personal independence, 
cannot be said to have left all things and to follow Christ. To 
the practice of the counsels a person is bound only by vow, that 
is, by embracing the religious state. It is this religious state, and 
no other, to which Our Lord invites all. “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
Me.” “Si quis vult,’” St. John Chrysostom explains, ‘“‘sive 
mulier sive vir, sive princeps sive subditus, hanc ingrediatur 
viam.” And everyone that follows the divine invitation shall 
receive his reward: “Everyone that hath left home for My 
name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall possess life 
everlasting.” But does not St. Paul write to the Corinthians 
(I Cor., vii. 7): ‘‘Everyone has his proper gift from God, one after 
this manner and another after that”? Yes, and in the preceding 
verse he recommends to all Christians the single life, that is, one 
consecrated to God: “I would that all men were even as I my- 
self.’”” He counsels such a life for everyone of the faithful. How 
could he advise it, if it were not in the power and good pleasure of 
everyone who asks for the necessary help from above? The 
general invitation to embrace the religious state is a desire of the 
Lord expressed to all men, a blessing offered to all; yet, He fore- 
sees that the majority will pursue another course, that ‘‘not all 
will take this word, but they to whom it is given.’’ Christ does 
not mean to say that it is given to some and not to others; but He 
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shows that, unless we receive the help of grace, we have no power 
at all of ourselves. But grace is not refused to those who desire 
it; for Our Lord says: ‘‘Ask and you shall receive.’”” The gen- 
eral vocation does not, of itself, give the immediate power to 
follow the evangelical counsels, as a special vocation does, solicit- 
ing the will by an interior grace; but everyone has the power to 
obtain it by prayer and good works. Commenting on the words 
of St. Paul, ‘‘Every one has his proper gift,” St. Ambrose says 
pointedly: “‘Elige statum quemvis, et Deus dabit tibi gratiam 
competentem et propriam ut in illo statu decenter et sancte vivas.”’ 
All the faithful have the ‘‘proper gift’’ and may follow the coun- 
sels, in actu primo, if they earnestly ask the grace of God and use 
the proper means; yet, im actu secundo, all do not make use of it, 
but prefer another state of life. It is possible for all to keep the 
religious vows. To deny this possibility would seem to favor the 
doctrine of Calvinism. 

It may be asked: “‘If all are capable of choosing the religious 
state, how is it that the Church forbids certain persons to enter 
it, and that the various Religious Orders have approved rules 
and constitutions which require certain qualities in candidates, 
thus permitting few only to enter?’ I may point out that the 
Church forbids the children of infidels to be baptized as long as 
they are under the dominion of their parents, and yet all are called 
to be regenerated at the holy font. Bonum privatum cedere debet 
bono publico. The honor of the religious state demands that cer- 
tain individuals should be excluded, at least for a time. The 
various Orders are instituted for special ends. If a person is not 
admitted to a certain Order, because he or she has not the neces- 
sary qualifications for that particular Order, it certainly does not 
follow that such person is not called to the practice of the counsels. 

The discipline of the Church has been anything but opposed 
to the doctrine of a general vocation. Formerly parents offered 
little children to monasteries and convents, and when these 
children came of age, they were not allowed to return to the 
world, but were obliged to become monks and nuns. St. Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany, proposed the following question to the 
Holy See: ‘‘Si pater vel mater filium filiamve intra septa monas- 
terii in infantie annis sub regulari tradiderint disciplina, utrum 
liceat eis, postquam pubertatis annos impleverint, egredi et 
matrimonium copulari?’”’ Pope Gregory II answered: ‘‘Hoc 
omnino devitamus; quia nefas est, ut oblati a parentibus Deo 
filii voluptatis freria laxentur.’’ The Fourth Council of Toledo 
passed the following decree: ‘‘Monachum aut paterna devotio 
aut propria professio facit. Quidquid horum fuerit alligatum 
tenebit. Proinde his ad mundum revertendi intercludimus adi- 
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tum, et omnes ad seculum interdicimus regressus.”’ If a special 
vocation had been deemed necessary for the religious life, how 
could the Church endanger the salvation of children dedicated 
without her will and knowledge to such a life? The Church 
appeared to make salvation easy for such children by removing 
them from the dangers of the world and offering them special helps 
for their sanctification. It is admitted on all sides that, if anyone 
make the vow of entering a convent, the obligation thus con- 
tracted can be dispensed by the Sovereign Pontiff only. 

The religious state is accessible to all, and as St. Thomas of 
Aquin remarks: “It is a coat of mail which fits not Saul alone, 
but is adapted to all; with it, all may conquer and obtain the 
crown of eternal life.” 

It is certain, however, that God offers to some a special voca- 
tion to the religious state. Those who receive such a call cannot 
refuse to heed it without offending God and risking their eternal 
salvation. Suppose a man in high station and with ample means 
extends a general invitation to his friends to meet him at dinner. 
To a few he sends a special urging by adding a postscript to the 
printed invitation: “I want you to be present without fail’; to 
some others he sends a carriage to bring them to his house. 
While all are welcome at the table, the particularly invited guests 
are especially expected; their absence would be an insult to the 
host, and nothing short of a moral or physical impossibility would 
excuse them. 

Now, there are souls which clearly bear the signs of a special 
vocation to the higher life. The interior voice, which is God’s own 
voice, has been telling them, since the days of childhood, that 
they would do better to enter the religious state and thereby 
follow more closely in the footsteps of Our Saviour. In the midst 
of worldly pleasure and excitement they feel an aching void in 
their hearts; the voice is whispering that they should renounce 
all and follow Him. To others a special vocation comes suddenly, 
like a flash of lightning; a sermon, a mission, the reading of a 
book, a serious illness, the death of a dear one, an unexpected 
misfortune, or a stinging disappointment directs the mind and 
heart to Christ and His kingdom, and the serious reflections 
thus aroused are sometimes fostered and illumined by divine 
grace, and produce the solemn resolve to live for God alone. If 
the will remains firm and the motives pure, the marks of a special 
vocation are unmistakable. A confessor, though young in years 
and without the proverbial “experience,’’ will have no difficulty 
in deciding it, provided there be none of the particular impedi- 
ments by which the Canon Law of the Church safeguards the 
sanctity of the religious profession. 
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The question may arise whether, under such circumstances, 
a person would be obliged to follow without delay the divine 
voice urging the embracing of the religious state. Some writers 
on the subject caution against haste in so grave a matter; they 
advise long and serious deliberation to make sure of the heavenly 
call. They have in mind the injunction of St. John: “Believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits if they be of God.” But he 
who believes the spirit calling him to a religious state, believes in 
the spirit of God; for evil spirits will hardly induce any person to 
the practice of the counsels. 

Still, Our Lord Himself seems to insist on careful deliberation. 
For does He not say in reference to this higher state; ‘Which 
of you having a mind to build a tower, doth not first sit down 
and reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have 
wherewithal to finish it?’’ Yes, the building of a tower here 
signifies Christian perfection; the charges necessary are, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, renunciation of self and earthly goods. Al- 
though there is no need of deliberation about the means (which 
are to renounce all things), if one desires to follow Christ, yet the 
important question is whether the person who experiences the 
divine call is willing to renounce all, his personal will included, in 
order to follow Christ. Is there in the particular case a firm will 
to practise the counsels? When Christ said to the youth in the 
Gospel, “Follow Me,”’ the latter answered: ‘Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father.”” This was a simple and apparently 
just request. But Our Lord allowed him no delay whatever: 
“Let the dead bury their dead.” Nor would He permit another 
to ‘‘take leave of them that were at his house.”” He sternly said: 
‘“‘No man putting his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” The blessed Master would tolerate 
no delay when He called His Apostles; they followed Him im- 
mediately (continuo, statim). A fortiori, there is less delay neces- 
sary in a vocation to a religious life. 

The Fathers and Doctors teach the necessity of following 
promptly a special calling from God. St. Jerome uses strong 
words when he urges Heliodorus to break away from his family 
and friends: ““Make haste! What are you doing under the 
paternal roof, effeminate soldier? . .. Even if your father were to 
throw himself across the threshold of your house, per calcatum 
perge patrem; siccis oculis ad vexillum crucis evolva. Solum pieta- 
tis genus est in hac re esse crudelem.”’ He congratulated a certain 
Paulinus who had promptly obeyed the call of God, in the follow- 
ing beautiful words, which I dare not translate for fear of marring 
their beautiful force: ‘‘Tu, audita sententia Salvatoris, ‘Si vis 
perfectus esse, vade et vende omnia que habes, et da pauperibus 
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et veni, sequere me’; verba vertis in opera, et nudam crucem nu- 
dus sequens, expeditior et levior scandis scalam Iacob.”’ Again 
the great Doctor says: ‘“‘Make haste, and rather cut than loosen 
the rope by which your bark is bound fast to the shore.”” The 
Angelic Doctor treats this question ex professo: ‘“‘Utrum sit lauda- 
bile quod aliquis religionem ingrediatur absque multorum con- 
silio et diuturna deliberatione precedente” (II—II, Q. clxxxix, 
art. 10). He answers in his masterly way: ‘‘Long deliberation 
and the advice of many are required in great and doubtful mat- 
ters, but in those things that are certain and determined, no 
counsel is required. With regard to entering the religious state, 
three things may be considered: first, as to the question itself, it 
is certain that to enter the religious state is better than not to 
enter it; and he who doubts this, gives the lie to Christ who has 
given this counsel. Hence, St. Augustine remarks: ‘Christ calls 
you, but you prefer to listen to mortal man subject to error.’ 
Secondly, the strength of him who is about to enter the religious 
life is to be considered. Here again there is no room to doubt, 
because they who enter religion do not rely on their own strength, 
but on divine assistance, according to the words of Isaias; “They 
that hope in the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall take 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk 
and not faint.’ If, however, some special impediment exists, 
such as corporal infirmity, debts, or the like, there should be de- 
liberation, and advice should be taken from those who are favor- 
able to your cause, and who will not oppose it. Thirdly, the 
special Order which one may desire to enter should be considered. 
In this case counsel may be sought from those who do not oppose 
such a holy project.”” St. Thomas clearly teaches that a special 
vocation to a religious life is to be followed without delay or long 
deliberation: ‘‘Nescit tarda moliinina Spiritus Sancti gratia.” 
It is a very strange thing, St. Alphonsus remarks after reading 
St. Thomas, that when there is question of entering the religious 
state in order to lead a more perfect life and to be more secure 
against the dangers of the world, people pretend that you should 
have to move slowly, deliberate a long time, etc.; but when there 
is question of accepting a higher dignity (for instance, a bishopric), 
where there is danger from taking it, no deliberation is needed. 
We may safely say with the Psalmist to those who have a special 
vocation: ‘“To-day if you shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts.” The Master is calling; hasten to follow Him. Trust 
in His all-powerful help. 

The priest, be he young or old, who exhorts young people to 
enter the religious state, is likely to please God, and merit a great 
reward in heaven. Inducing people to quit the world and give 
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themselves to God by the practice of the evangelical counsels 
is an act of supreme charity. “If we knew,” remarks St. John 
Chrysostom, ‘‘that a place was unhealthy and subject to pesti- 
lence, would we not withdraw our children from it, without being 
stopped by the riches that they might heap up in it? . . . This is 
why we seek to draw as many as we can to the religious life.” 
Let us follow the example of the great Doctor, and gladden the 
Sacred Heart of the Redeemer by exhorting willing souls to 
follow Him in the consecrated state: ‘‘Adducentur Regi virgines 
post eam: proxime ejus afferentur tibi. Afferentur in letitia 
ex exultatione: adducentur in templum Regis.’”’ Frequent in- 
structions on the religious life and private admonition will turn 
young hearts to the great Lover of Souls. It is a false and danger- 
ous principle that young people should first get a taste of “‘real 
life’ and mingle with the world before entering a convent: “He 
that loveth the danger shall perish in it.” Experience of the 
world is often gained at the expense of a real vocation. The 
flower should be culled before its leaves begin to fade or the in- 
sects to devour its beauty. Hearts should be consecrated in the 
springtime of love. The Council of Trent permitted young persons 
to take vows in the religious state at the age of sixteen, after 
making at least one year’s novitiate. Youth is the best time to 
offer vows unto the Lord, and the prophet says: “‘It is good for a 
man when he has borne the yoke from his youth.” 

On the other hand, all those who either directly or indirectly 
keep persons from embracing the religious state, injure both 
their own souls and the souls of others. St. Alphonsus teaches 
that parents and others who, without a just and certain cause, 
prevent persons from entering the religious state, cannot be ex- 
cused from mortal sin. The Fathers of the Council of Trent pro- 
nounce anathema against anyone who, without a just cause, 
prevents young people from embracing the religious state. 

In certain cases, however, it is not only allowable to advise 
persons against entering the religious life, but it is the positive 
duty of the confessor, or spiritual director, to keep people from a 
state for which they have not aptitude, wherein they evidently 
will not persevere, or from which they are debarred by some 
canonical impediment. Moralists, and canonists especially, give 
a list of such legitimate impediments to entrance into religion. 
The principal of these are: defect of mind (unbalanced), ill- 
health, unsuitable age, a state of life incompatible with the prac- 
tice of the religious profession, indebtedness, public infamy, 
necessity of supporting parents. Some of these are juris divini; 
others are juris ecclesiastici.* 

1 These impediments are all learnedly discussed and fully explained in the work 
on “‘Canon Law for Regulars” by Father Piat, the eminent Capucin canonist. 
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The limitations and restrictions placed by the Church upon 
entering the convent will, when rightly observed, prevent an in- 
creasing number of ex-religious. If persons leave a convent, it is 
not a proof in itself that they had no vocation in life, but it gen- 
erally proves that they neglected to pray fervently for the grace 
of perseverance, or preferred a life of ease and comfort to the 
penitential practices of religion, or sought their own will rather 
than the will of God. There was nothing lacking on the part of 
God; but they failed in the spirit of sacrifice so essential to the 
religious life, and they omitted to implore it from the Giver of all 
good things. Such defections, however, will not disparage the 
superior claims of a religious life, which St. Bernard sketched ac- 
curately centuries ago: ‘Religious live more purely; they fall 
more rarely; they rise more speedily; they are aided more power- 
fully; they live more peacefully; they die more securely, and they 
are rewarded more abundantly.” 








Spiritualizing Mankind 
By Kiian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


V. On the Way to Adolescence 


The child makes a family complete. It is born, baptized, and 
raised to exercise in time its natural and general vocation to in- 
crease and multiply, although some may select a supernatural or 
special vocation to which comparatively few are called. Hence, 
the education and training of children, as far as the home is con- 
cerned, is but a general one and the same for all. 

What we read in the liturgy at the beginning of each new year, 
fits very well for the beginning of a human life. It is Saint Paul 
who writes to Titus thus: ‘“‘When the goodness and kindness of 
God our Saviour appeared, . . . He saved us by the laver of re- 
generation, and renovation of the Holy Ghost:. . . that being 
justified by His grace, we may be heirs, according to hope of life 
everlasting” (iii. 4-7). And in another place he states that ‘‘the 
grace of God. . . appeared to all men instructing us, that denying 
ungodliness. . .we should live. . .godly in this world. . looking for 
the blessed hope and coming of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
These things speak and exhort’ (Tit., ii. 12 sq.). In these 
words, the Apostle outlines a simple but comprehensive program 
for the religious education and training of infants. It is at once 
positive and negative: rear the child in the hope of life everlast- 
ing and train it to deny ungodliness and worldly desires. Piety 
and innocence are the qualities that should be implanted and 
fostered from the very moment reason awakens. We know that 
this is done in truly religious families by parents who actually 
realize that the child given to them by God must again be returned 
to Him, and that they who were instrumental in bringing the 
child into this world are also bound to do what is in their power to 
bring it into heaven. But, unfortunately, it is true what Arch- 
bishop McNicholas wrote not so long ago: ‘“The very atmosphere 
of the home is frequently irreligious or indifferent to religion.”’ 
This is one of the great evils of our time and the root of many 
other ills which we meet. 

A catechist who for many years has been engaged with the 
little ones coming to our schools cannot fail to observe the change 
that has come over so many of these children. Not so long ago 
it was unusual to meet a new scholar who could not bless him- 
self, could not recite a short prayer, and knew nothing about God 
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and heaven. Such youngsters are now the exception. Another ex- 
perience frequently met is that children attending secular schools 
may have learned the whole Small Catechism by heart, and still 
the religious duties and truths it contains mean nothing to the 
child. The realization of these truths is rapidly disappearing. 

These two facts allow us to draw a whole series of well-founded 
conclusions. The fact that a child comes to school without 
knowing anything about God and ignorant of all religious signs 
or prayer, clearly indicates that there is in the home no religious 
expression that captivates a child. There are no religious pic- 
tures or statues, no family prayers in common, and there is not 
much talk of the right kind about religious truths and exercises. 
The festive spirit of the celebration of the great mysteries have 
never entered the home in an attractive form. Nothing about 
them is ever told the child. 

It is true that infants do not understand much, but even before 
their understanding is fully developed they love much. The 
regular recitation of the Our Father and Hail Mary, and the mak- 
ing of the sign of the cross, afford fine opportunities for telling 
the infant about its Father in Heaven, also about Jesus who loves 
us, and about its Heavenly Mother. To tell the infant that God 
is a spirit infinitely perfect, eternal and omnipotent, who created 
us to obey, love and serve Him for an eternal reward, means little 
or nothing to a very young child. There are divine perfections 
that are more suitable to inculcate love and piety. The child 
will understand if told that God made it because He loves it, and 
this will engender a corresponding love. To stress that God 
loves the child even if it is wayward, and never ceases to love and 
to long for the return of even the naughty and disobedient child, 
will bring better results than threatening future punishments 
that will be forgotten before they arrive. After all, the love of 
God is the reason for our existence, and all else is but subservient 
to this. 

Children, being naturally inquisitive, are especially interested 
in the why and wherefore of everything, religion included. But 
the answers to these questions are not given in the Catechism in 
such a way that a child could deduce them. Hence the aversion 
of so many children towards the study of the Catechism. It is 
different with Bible History, and it is a pity that this isso much 
neglected nowadays. The Bible is the most important book, 
not excluding the Catechism. Bible stories are certainly the 
best means to explain, dramatize, and vitalize religion. Mothers 
do not need to urge infants to listen to stories from the Bible; 
they are only too eager to hear them repeatedly. This is about 
all that can be and should be done for the pre-school child. 
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To the education training must be added. In this regard, it 
may be helpful to consider how the Infant Jesus was brought up. 
His first religious act was a sacrifice, the circumcision. “‘A body 
Thou hast fitted to Me” (Heb., x. 5). Therefore, St. Paul 
writes: ‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, 
that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto 
God, your reasonable service’’—that is, in conformity with the 
will of God (Rom., xii. 1). The second act of religion of the Boy 
Jesus recorded in the Gospel was His visit to the Temple in 
Jerusalem, to be in the house of His Father. There and then He 
dedicated Himself to His work. He inaugurated it by being sub- 
ject to Mary and Joseph. ‘Behold I come:.. . that I should do 
Thy will, O God”’ (Heb., x. 7). 

Much deserving care is bestowed upon the body of the child, 
but the relation between body and soul is not always correctly 
conceived. Some consider the body as most important during 
the time of infancy and youth. They think that, if the body is 
well provided for, the rest will follow naturally. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. The body may be coddled to the det- 
riment of the soul, and this may produce evil effects in later 
years. Both together must be considered as a unit with a super- 
natural end in view. The body is not to be despised; it is not 
merely the prison of the soul, nor the seat of the passions, nor the 
material cause of many sins. It has the honor and destiny of be- 
ing a pleasing sacrifice to God through Christ in union with His 
Mystical Body. It is the preparation for a future resurrection in 
glory. This objective intended by the Creator and Redeemer, 
and the preparation for it effected by Baptism, is frequently over- 
looked in the training of the younger children. About many a 
child the words of the Evangelist about Jesus might be reversed 
so as to read: ‘‘Johnny went home with his parents (after Bap- 
tism), and they were subject to him.” Naturally Johnny goes 
soon his own ways, unless the very important habit of self-denial 
is inculcated from the beginning. 

Moral training begun in early infancy must be continued for 
many years if a solid character capable of resisting the various 
temptations of later years is to result. During the grammar 
school years, the religious instruction is the same for all children 
irrespective of sex or future state in life. Attention will be called 
to the higher vocations, but a special preparation for them is de- 
ferred until the child enters an institution established for this 
purpose. Children are not forced nor urged to embrace a super- 
natural state of life; God calls them if He wants them, and this 
call should not be resisted but fostered if there are signs indicat- 
ing its presence. 
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Hence, a general religious training suitable for any form of 
Christian life is the sole objective. What pertains to the impart- 
ing of religious instruction in our schools does not concern us at 
present.! The pastor, however, will do all he possibly can to in- 
duce the parents to commit their children to a Catholic school, 
wherever this is not impossible. But the mere enrollment of a 
child in a parochial school does not relieve the parents from all 
their educational duties. In fact, most of them remain. After 
all, the school attendance covers about one-sixth of the time of 
school age. The parents and the home have definite and grave 
duties to fulfill during the remaining time, averaging about twenty 
hours per day. 

The home must support the school and codéperate with it by 
reinforcing the religious instruction and by upholding the author- 
ity and dignity of the teacher. The habit which some parents 
have of criticizing before a child teachers or their work, never 
does any good, and may destroy all the good influence a teacher 
may otherwise exercise over a child. Children are by nature dis- 
tracted and forgetful; they are good or naughty, and may even 
act wickedly several times a day without much scruple. This 
is not so important in itself, but it is important that the parents 
utilize these shortcomings of the child to remind it of what it is 
being told in school about faith, morals, and religious practices. 
Seemingly indifferent though the children may be, they never- 
theless have a tender conscience, and unless certain things are 
explained to them they are easily scandalized. This should be 
considered not only by the parents but also by all who constitute 
the family or the home. 

Furthermore, opportunities must be provided for the children 
to carry out what they are taught or admonished to do by the 
teacher. It should not be forgotten that virtues are habits that 
can be acquired only by constant practice and exercise. Virtues 
must be fostered, and obstacles to their practice must be removed, 
as far as this is possible. Moreover, opportunities should be 
provided. Children forget and neglect, but that should not make 
parents resigned to everything. In the homily on the feast of 
St. John Bosco, St. John Chrysostom writes (freely translated) : 
“You must continue to admonish in order to bring about a change 
and a virtuous life. You mayretort: ‘I have done this so often!’ 
But if you did so all your life, you should not grow tired and must 
not despair. Do we not read how God Himself kept on admonish- 
ing mankind through the Prophets, the Apostles, the Evangelists 


1 This topic has been dealt with in the article, ‘‘Teaching the Catechism’ (Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, June, 1934). 
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(and their successors)? Do adults always heed admonitions? By 
nomeans. Did God cease to admonish us? No! Nothing is as 
valuable as a human soul.’’? 

The religious life of children needs the constant supervision of 
the parents. Especially as far as the reception of the Sacraments 
and the observance of religious duties are concerned. The regu- 
lar or frequent reception of the Sacraments is praiseworthy but 
not sufficient. All graces received will remain sterile unless they 
are used. Why does it happen that so many of the children give 
up frequent reception of the Sacraments as soon as they leave the 
parochial school? Inconvenience or impossibility is rarely the 
reason for this default. Undoubtedly, the Sacraments worthily 
received were efficient, but little or no codperation was extended 
to the grace they conferred. In order to be efficient and influen- 
tial the Sacraments must be lived, they must result in a truly 
Christian life. A Christian life, however, necessarily leads to 
sanctity. This thought is well expressed in the Postcommunion 
on the First Sunday after Epiphany: ‘‘We humbly beseech thee, 
Almighty God, that Thou wouldst grant to all whom Thou re- 
freshest with Thy Sacraments, to serve Thee worthily by a life 
well pleasing to Thee.” To this the Postcommunion on the 
following Sunday adds: “‘... that we may receive what they as- 
sure.” If the Sacraments are not lived, their neglect after school- 
days will be just a matter of fact without much regret. In such 
a case, supernatural life originated in Baptism has never been 
realized to be a participation in the divine life. The Sacraments 
have not brought about a life closely united with God, interiorly 
as well as exteriorly. After the world, Satan, and the passions 
have attained a greater hold on the soul of youth, it is more dif- 
ficult to apply effective remedies. The penitential life needed 
for a change for the better may not be accepted. This, of course, 
is a concept of Christian living entirely different from that or- 
dinarily prevailing. Nevertheless, it is the only concept that is 
correct and in harmony with the plan of God: ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and all these (temporal) things shall be added 
unto you” (Luke, xii. 31). This holds true for children as well as 
for adults. 

The soul and the body of the child need protection. Parents 
should know who and what enters the home, and who and what 
leaves it. Not just everybody should be allowed a family con- 
tact with growing children. Some persons might be definitely 
told what is expected of visitors or to stay out. It is remarkable 
that some parents are more concerned about their material prop- 


* Hom. lx in Matt., xvitt. 
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erty than about the immortal soul of their children. The former 
they safeguard in every way, but about their children they are 
not half so watchful. 

Besides persons who come in contact with the children in the 
home, things like books, papers, radio, and others require the 
watchfulness of parents. No committees for decency in this or 
that field can relieve them from this duty. In reality, these 
committees will not become effective as far as children are con- 
cerned unless parents and other members of the family keep 
their eyes and ears open. It is equally important that parents 
should know the whereabouts of their children who leave the 
home, the companionship they cultivate, the places they visit, 
and what they engage in. Under certain conditions it may be 
necessary to assist them to enjoy whatever recreation is needed 
in the home or elsewhere. 

Although occasions of sin and external temptations should be 
kept from children because they are as yet not sufficiently strong 
in character, it is impossible to remove all temptations. Nor is 
this desirable. St. James writing to adults states: ‘Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptations” (i. 12); and although we 
pray “‘lead us not into temptation” through our own neglect or 
by others, temptations that do arise may be very beneficial if 
properly resisted. If we do not give way to them, they serve to 
increase our virtue, to strengthen our loyalty to God, and to 
multiply our reward. Temptations may fill us with an aversion 
for the spirit and things of the world, may open our eyes, reveal 
our weaknesses, and thus prepare the way for self-knowledge and 
humility. Temptations endured with fortitude may shorten 
our Purgatory, make us more careful and watchful, and be a 
strong incentive to prayer and penitential acts. Hence, the poten- 
tial value of temptations is not small. But this cannot be said 
about the occasions of sin, unless they arise against our will and 
are not brought about by indifference or other sinful tendencies.* 

As to sex instruction during childhood, not much needs to be 
said; in fact, too much is being talked about it already. Parents 
who have the correct idea about creation, procreation, regenera- 
tion, and the final end of man to be reached by the observance of 
the Commandments, and who are otherwise spiritually minded, 
will live up to the dignity conferred and the grace bestowed upon 
them by Matrimony. They will find the right words and sense 
the correct time to give the pertinent information a child needs 
to possess about sex life.‘ What is needed for the guidance and 


* Baur, ““Werde Licht,” I, 378. 
* This topic has been fully dealt with by the writer in “Watchful Elders” (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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protection of adolescents will be considered in the proper place. 

Of much greater importance for the character training of chil- 
dren and youth is the fostering of a true love and devotion to 
Mary, the Immaculate Virgin Mother of Jesus. Mary is much 
more than an historical figure holding an important place in the 
work of redemption by bringing us Jesus and becoming the dis- 
tributor of all graces. She is also a type representing the Church, 
the Mother of Christians in whose womb Christ is reborn through 
Baptism and Confirmation. She is a symbol of Christianity in 
the state of sanctifying grace. Being our heavenly and spiritual 
Mother through Christ, Mary is naturally our most powerful and 
successful advocate before the throne of God, and by her simple 
life in union with Jesus she is for us a model without equal. 
Hence, Mary can never be too much loved and honored. In 
fact, a great devotion and attachment to her is a special sign of 
election, as St. Bernard states in the Memorare. 

Finally, of equal importance as a lasting contribution to the 
formation and training of children is the giving of good example 
in the home. It is here where religion must be lived continu- 
ously, and where virtues must be practised until they become a 
second nature. There must be something in the home that di- 
rects the mind and actions of all to another life that is not of this 
world. There was a time, not so long ago, when a Catholic home 
could be distinguished immediately from all other homes by its 
crucifix, pictures, statues, and other articles including books like 
the Lives of the Saints and the Bible. Especially the living room 
was something like a sanctuary where the father was the guide, 
ruler, and provider, the mother the heart, and the children the 
conscience of the family. In this sanctuary sacrifices demanded 
by common life were rendered charitably and family prayers 
were offered. Great changes took place in the American home 
during the last few decades. Spirituality and all that promoted it 
have gone out of fashion. May God grant that going to heaven 
will not become equally old-fashioned! There is no substitute 
for spirituality, except perhaps martyrdom. 

A few years ago, the present writer had the opportunity to 
visit many countries in the Old World, and had access to homes of 
many nationalities. What astonished him most was the religious 
atmosphere found in these homes of Catholics, Orthodox, Protes- 
tants, and others, and how they differed in this respect from most 
of the American homes, completely devoid as the latter are of re- 
ligious signs or activities. Meanwhile, several of the nations 
visited were found worthy of martyrdom. It is true that in many 
American country homes family prayers including the Rosary 
are still being said, but this can hardly be said of most of the homes 
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in our cities. It is also true that attention has been called to 
these defects during missions (at least in connection with the 
sale of religious articles), but very much more will have to be done 
if the general standard of spirituality is to be raised to a higher 
level. 

To go more into details is not necessary. More and excellent 
material is found in the Conferences on Catholic Action that ap- 
peared in this Revirw,® and of which special reprints found 
their way into pastoral and other libraries. 

At the age of thirteen or fourteen years, the child enters a new 
and decisive period of life. At that time, as a rule, a future voca- 
tion is chosen that determines the form and content of the subse- 
quent education. Some of the boys and girls will be heroic in 
their choice, and will renounce the world to embrace a special 
and supernatural state of life. As these will receive their train- 
ing in institutions away from the home and parish, they are of no 
further concern to us at present, except in so far as we aid them 
by prayers and encouragements to persevere in their chosen vo- 
cation. By far the majority of adolescents will continue on their 
way to the general and natural vocation to grow and multiply, 
and to these we must direct our special attention in a later article. 

A few corollaries and hints may conclude this article. (1) The 
religious education and training of children must begin long 
before they enter school. To lay such a foundation for life is a 
duty placed by God upon all parents. Baptism demands it. 
The mother being in continual contact with small children has 
naturally the greatest responsibility in this matter. This fact 
should be impressed upon future mothers. (2) This education 
and training of infants must be based upon the supernatural 
status which the child has received in Baptism, and on the high 
dignity conferred upon parents by the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
All are members of the same Mystical Body of Christ. (3) The 
training of infants must insist upon the greatest respect due to 
God and to the parents as His representatives, and must foster a 
love for God, the Saints, and all members of the family. Small 
sacrifices and little acts of self-denial must be demanded as being 
perfectly natural, and a strict regard for the truth must be in- 
sisted upon. The natural sense of shame and modesty must be 
protected and strengthened on account of their great protective 
value for the future. In this, all members of the home must co- 
operate in word and deed. (4) Strangers entering the home as 
guests or employees must be carefully selected and observed. 
Later on, the school must be conscientiously chosen because it is 


5 December, 1934, and January, 1935. 
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an auxiliary to the home in educating the children. Hence, on 
the one hand, the parents have the right to select the school that 
coéperates best with the home regarding faith and morals, and, 
on the other hand, the parents have the duty to support the 
school in forming the child of God and the good citizen. (5) 
Parents must absolutely refuse to surrender the supervision of the 
child to anyone as long as they can exercise this duty themselves. 
They must resist the separation of the child from the home, either 
by persons or organizations, clubs, etc., whenever they consider 
this detrimental or dangerous to the spiritual welfare of the child. 
There are things that parents know about their children which 
others do not know. If parents keep all these things in mind and 

act accordingly, both parents and their children will live up to 
| their status as ordained by God, and thus uphold the dignity of 

the Christian family. 











Christ, the Missionary 
By JAMES Ryan HucGues, M.M., D.D. 


Noguchi is something of an ideal to the bacteriologist. The 
medical profession has its Hahnemann and its Pasteur, and 
nurses swear by, if they do not swear at, Florence Nightingale. 
Every calling worthy of the name looks up to its heroes. It finds 
in them a sketch, if not a full portrait, of their ideal, and strives 
to conform to the standards which they embody. The ideal can- 
not be a set code of ethics. It must, of its nature, transcend the 
limits of law, being itself the application of the expanding law of 
charity to a given profession. It must be expressed in personal 
terms, though it suffer some distortion in the personal medium. 

The missionary calling also has its heroes—a Peter and a Paul, 
a Patrick, a Boniface, a Francis Xavier, and all those others who, 
by shedding their sweat and their tears and their blood, sowed the 
seed of Christ’s kingdom broadcast over the earth. These men 
portray for us the ideal missionary, in greater or in lesser degree, 
but never exhaustively. We are enabled through their lives to 
visualize in some detail the application of that expanding law of 
charity to the work of evangelization. They are the exponents 
of the missionary ideal. Yet, the words of Paul apply to them 
all: “‘Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Christ.”’ 


The Missionary Ideal 


There is this difference between the missionary calling and 
other professions, that, whereas all the others can boast of only 
the approximation of an ideal in their leaders, the missionary 
calling revels in the possession of a complete, authentic, life- 
size, all-sufficient portrait of its true, ideal self. This is no other 
than our Blessed Lord Himself. We think of Him in many 
ways—as the Redeemer of men, as the Physician of souls, and in 
a hundred other réles. But His essential character was that of a 
missionary. And so, while He remains the model of all men in 
all states of life, He is preéminently the model of the missionary. 

Our Blessed Lord was a missionary before He was anything 
else: “For this was I born, and for this came I into the world, 
that I should give testimony to the truth’ (John, xviii. 37). The 
essential for a missionary is that he have a mission: Our Lord 
had received one from His Father, a work that He must accom- 
plish, an embassy that He must carry out. And so He left His 
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home in heaven and came down into this land of exile, a stranger 
among strangers. He came unto His own, but His own received 
Him not: they did not know that they were dependent upon Him 
in any way; they wanted noking but Cesar, they said. But to 
as many as received Him, He gave the power to become the chil- 
dren of God. The first who received Him was His Mother; He 
stayed with her for thirty years, preparing for His great work— 
His death which must be accomplished at Jerusalem. 


The Public Life 


There came a day after thirty years when He stood for the 
last time on the threshold of the holy house of Nazareth. He 
looked dimly into the vacant workshop of Joseph: ‘“Thank God 
for rest to his soul!’” He was the only son of His Mother and she 
was a widow. But He must be about His Father’s business. 
She already understood nor did she try to hold Him back. It 
was a hasty parting, a kiss of peace from God. Then with firm 
step He disappeared into the crowd that was going down towards 
the Jordan. Having loved His Mother, He loved her to the end. 

Henceforth He is among the people, giving Himself to them 
night and day, body and soul and divinity. He meets saints 
like John the Baptist and scoundrels without number; He meets 
peasants in the fields and fisherman in their boats and publicans 
at their receipt of custom; soldiers like the centurion, priests 
high and low, workmen, mothers-in-law and all the other varieties 
of womankind even to the street-walkers of Magdala and Jerusa- 
lem. He becomes like to them in all things, except sin. 

Nothing distinguishes Him from the crowd in which He 
moves—that weird crowd which elbows Him in the bazaars and 
raises the dust of the roads in His face. He is dressed like any 
of them; He eats like them the food of the country and drinks 
its bitter wine. He even talks their patois, and drops his h’s 
like any other Galilean. He is merely the carpenter’s son of 
Nazareth, a man who has never studied letters. He stands in 
the midst of all as one that serveth. He comes, not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a redemption for 
many. When the mob tries to take Him by force and make Him 
king, He hides Himself, because He wants to be the servant of 
all. 

His mission lasts three years. It takes Him the length and 
breadth of Galilee and Judea, and even into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon. In journeyings often, He works indefatigably, even 
as another who would say: ‘‘Woe is me, if I do not preach the 
Gospel.”” “In season and out of season, He reproves, entreats, 
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rebukes in all patience and doctrine.’”’ He pleads with recalci- 
trant souls to come with Himtothe Father. He yearns to gather. 
all Jerusalem to Himself, as a hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings; but she will not and He weeps over the city of Sion. By 
night and by day, He preaches the word which is able to save 
men’s souls. He spares no fatigue of body or disappointment of 
soul. At the end He is able to say: ‘‘I have finished the work 
Thou gavest Me to do.” 

His human body bends at times under the strain. He is often 
tired and thirsty, as when He sits, crouched and comfortless, be- 
side the well of Jacob at Sichar. He is scorched by the summer 
sun, chilled by the winter wind, wet by the rain, and blinded by 
the drifting sand. When He seeks the warmth of the sun in the 
sheltered portico of Solomon in winter time, they do not leave 
Him in peace. There is a garden to which He retires often to 
spend the whole night in prayer; but even that retreat is taken 
from Him at the end. The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air nests, but the Son of Man hath not whereon to lay His head. 
If he does find lodgings, it is that accorded by hospitality—at 
times doubtless that scant courtesy which is regularly accorded 
the world over to begging wayfarers. As for food, He often has 
not time to take it, even if it be at hand. He knows ‘‘how to 
abound and how to be in need,” and it is well that He is so 
equipped, for it is either a feast or a famine; and when the 
former comes, some say darkly and sneeringly that He is a wine- 
bibber and a glutton, and wisdom is justified in her children. 

His mission is to all. But as there must be a selection, He goes 
to the lost sheep of the sheepfold of Israel. And among these 
He chooses rather the butts of humanity, the outcasts and pa- 
riahs, for the first objects of His mercy. Those possessed by 
devils seem to have a special claim on His ministrations. He ex- 
tends His hand in healing to the lepers and the lame, the blind 
and the deaf. The sick of soul mingle with the sick of body, and 
His words reach into the secret wounds of sinful hearts. None 
are left without a proffer of solace. How gently He draws hearts 
to His own, almost in spite of themselves! He teaches obedience 
by the things that He suffers. The discipline of our peace is 
upon Him. He bears our infirmities. He is wounded for our 
sins. 

Though His mission is to all, He singles out a few for special 
attention, and from them forms an elite through whom He will 
ultimately reach all. For that group, as often as not, He deliber- 
ately chooses repentant souls, such as can readily learn to love 
God even to the folly of the Cross. Their minds will be taught 
of God, and their hearts will burn with Pentecostal fire. He ex- 
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plains to them the inner meaning of the parables, thus preparing 
them for posts of the highest responsibility as His vicars and 
representatives. Besides, He associates them intimately with 
His work, sending them before His face into every city and place 
to which He is due to go, and making them His agents in the 
management of the surging crowds by the lake-side. 

So, for three years He comes in and goes out among His dis- 
ciples, mingling with the whole nondescript yet colorful crowd. 
And everywhere He goes, He does what is pleasing to His Father, 
those corporal and spiritual works of mercy which betoken to 
man the godliness of His kingdom. Yet for all that, whether He 
weeps or whether He sings to them, many remain indifferent; 
still more misunderstand and misjudge Him at every turn. It 
is His certain lot to be taken amiss and to be persecuted, to ex- 
perience the ingratitude of those whom He succors most, to look 
in vain for the nine when ten have been healed. He even be- 
comes the object of tyranny, exercised by those same authorities 
whom His Father has gifted with power for the common good. 
Everywhere He meets with opposition, which is sometimes open 
and sometimes concealed, but never dormant or ineffective. His 
Sacred Heart of love is broken by the hardness of men’s unre- 
pentant, unloving hearts. The chains with which He is loaded 
at the end add little to the heaviness and sadness of such con- 
tinued frustration. He dies at length for love. He is lifted up 
that He may draw all things to Himself. He gives proof of that 
love which is the greatest—that a man lay down His life for His 
friends. O the magnanimity of the Mind and Heart of Christ, 
that, even when we are in sins and because we are in sins, He 
should die for us as if we were His friends! For scarcely for a 
just man will anyone die: and who will die for an enemy? The 
charity of Christ’s missionary Heart drives Him to the folly of 
the cross. 

Christ died once on the cross, but only after He had taken up 
His cross daily—after thirty-three years of daily dying for souls. 
His life is the great portrait of dedication and consecration and 
immolation for souls: of that universal charity which knows no 
limits of time or of space, of energy or of endurance. His soul 
was sorrowful even unto death; in a human way it shrank from 
drinking the chalice of suffering; but in a divine exaltation of 
devotion it concluded by saying to the Father: ‘‘Nevertheless, 
not My will but Thine be done.’’ In the will of the Father He 
found the equilibrium necessary to peace, amid the conflicting 
urges which rocked His human soul. 

In His last discourse, addressed to His missionary priests, He 
tells them of their mission and their work, as well as*of the per- 
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secution and the consolation they will experience: ‘‘Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth 
do I give unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid. I am the vine, you the branches: he that abideth 
in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without 
Me you can do nothing. You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you. These things I have spoken to you that in Me you 
may have peace. In the world you shall have distress, but have 
confidence: I have conquered the world’’ (John, xv—xvi). 

So the ideal of the missionary is realized, not merely approxi- 
mated, in Christ. Its contemporary production is in the crea- 
tion and consummation of apostolic souls in Christ. With such 
He abides at all times, being the soul of their life, the source of 
their strength, the fountain-head of their love. He identifies 
them with Himself; He works, prays and suffers through them. 
He fills up in their bodies that which is lacking to His own suffer- 
ings, for their application to souls. Their mission is His own: 
“As the Father has sent Me, I also send you. Going therefore 
teach ye all nations. Behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” In reality, there has been only 
one missionary, Christ. All others are not really other than He. 
All must truthfully affirm: ‘‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 








Hold Fast That Which Is Good 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


“The temptation of the teacher,”’ writes Dr. Shields, ‘‘is to ig- 
nore the fact that the temple of life and mind can be built by none 
other than the inward dweller.’’ This building of the temple of 
life and mind is, therefore, a product of self-activity. Action, 
activity, living, doing are the conditions necessary for learning. 
Personal experience is the only sound basis for learning. It is the 
ignoring of these facts that has brought the conventional class- 
room and conventional methods of teaching into disrepute. 

No teacher denies the importance of such concepts as “‘interest,”’ 
“‘self-activity,’’ ‘‘child-centeredness.’”’ The principle of self- 
activity, of learning by doing, meets no opposition anywhere. 
Yet, the teacher and the school have at times yielded to a pressure 
that puts a premium on pupil passivity and almost excludes per- 
sonal experience as a factor in the learning process. In our effort 
to provide an education that would reach all the children of all 
the people, we have manacled the teacher and the school in the 
bonds of a standardized routine and a standardized subject- 
matter. The teacher in the conventional classroom has a set 
task to do, a set method to use, and a set result to achieve. Or- 
ganized subject-matter has become a fetish. The school looks 
upon this subject-matter as an end in itself, refuses to consider 
any modification of it, and will attempt no adjustment to the 
learner’s needs and abilities. The extreme form of this artificial 
routine gives lessons only to hear them, and then gives more 
lessons. The objective in this unreal situation is to store up in- 
formation in the memory against some future day when it may 
be utilized. There is apparently no thought that the pupil is a 
person, a person living here and now. 

Must we concede that the indictment of the conventional reci- 
tation system is correct? We may contend that the term, 
“conventional recitation,” is a slur in itself, but it may be a slur 
that has a basis in fact. The traditional school does perhaps put 
too much stress upon routine activities and standard materials. 
There are standard textbooks, assignments, recitations, examina- 
tions, marks, and promotions. The authorities of the school 
select a textbook for a certain subject or field of study. They 
place the textbook in the hands of the teacher; he then makes 
assignments of work to the pupils. The typical assignment con- 
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sists of a certain number of pages, or paragraphs, or topics, or 
other units of work to be mastered before the next school session. 
At the beginning of the next school session, the recitation is in 
order. This is a device of the teacher to determine by written 
or oral questions and answers the exact measure of the pupil’s 
retention and understanding of the textual material. At the end 
of a unit of work or of a designated period of time, a more pre- 
tentious written examination, objective or subjective, will meas- 
ure the pupil’s mastery of the entire body of material. The re- 
port card follows. This report carries the verdict to trustful 
parents; they judge of their child’s progress or lack of progress on 
the basis of its message. A final examination, or a summary of 
term examinations, will qualify the pupil for promotion or deter- 
mine his failure to qualify. The whole procedure, so the critics 
tell us, is a deadening routine of gorging and regurgitation. 

In his recent book, ‘‘Progressive Education at the Cross- 
roads,”’ Bode gives the story of his own experience as a rural 
schoolmaster. His one-room school was not red in color, but he 
claims that it was fairly representative of the little red school- 
house that we have heard so much about. Rural in tone, it had 
a curriculum limited to the three R’s. The task of the teacher 
was a simple one: he assigned lessons and heard recitations. 
The pupils mastered the assignments and gave proof of this in 
their recitation. This done, the job of the day was over; the 
next day brought a similar one. 

Bode then tells us that his pupils received a great deal of in- 
formal education in the home. The school took no part in this 
informal education. The young people learned about vocations, 
for example, at home—out in the fields and in the kitchen. Home 
discussions gave them homely training in the sciences of economics 
and of government. It fell to the father ‘‘to explain the tariff sys- 
tem and to warn the boys against the Democrats.’’ The parents 
made some attempt to teach religion to the child; church and 
Sunday school supported their efforts in this direction. The 
sanction of convention imposed the manners and customs of the 
community upon the youthful mind. In this situation, the 
school was concerned only with certain skills and information 
which the home had neither the time nor the ability to impart. 
Were these the good old days in education? Certainly the burden 
on the teacher was not great; his task was a simple routine. 

To-day the teacher faces a different situation. The good old 
days are gone and gone forever. There is some ground for sus- 
picion that they might not have been so good after all. The 
formal education described by Bode, with its routine, its standardi- 
zation, and its regimentation, left much to be desired under 
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any circumstances. To persevere in such procedure to-day is a 
course of impious stubbornness. The tempo of social change 
has been much accelerated in the last quarter of a century. The 
complexity of modern living puts pressure upon the school, a 
pressure to which it must be responsive. ‘We are living in a 
different world,”’ writes Doctor Johnson, in his paper on ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Education,’’* ‘“‘a technical world, a motorized world, a 
radio world, a cinema world, a world in which the wildest dreams 
of yesterday are commonplaces. Cities are different, neighbor- 
hoods are different, homes are different, and as a consequence 
children are different. We cannot, even if we would wish to do 
so, fit them into the strait-jacket of things that used to be.” 

The inertia of the traditional school stirred thought among 
teachers and administrators who had the welfare of the child at 
heart. Educational practice that made subject-matter rather 
than the child the center of attention, was irritating to those who 
made a specialty of the science of education. The imposition of 
subject-matter without regard for its correlation with life put the 
interests of the child in the background and made for artificial 
stimulation of these interests. Rigidity of procedure that stressed 
physical immobility and silence sinned against the freedom that 
gained increasing recognition as an inherent right of the pupil. 
School routine frowned upon self-activity, and had little place in 
its curriculum for learning by doing. The whole process was 
productive of an unhealthy spirit of competition that destroyed 
many possibilities of progress in a system of compulsory universal 
education. 

The reaction to these undoubted evils gave birth to a welter 
of ideas and plans for reform, and made of American education a 
confusing and not altogether edifying spectacle. Fad after fad 
presented itself as a panacea. These successive fads were pre- 
tentiously scientific in theory, but became pathetically conven- 
tional in practice. Each new fad, scornful of the past, offered a 
solution that did not prove a remedy of the existing evils. Every 
proponent of a new theory spoke learnedly of far-reaching social 
changes and their implication, but failed to determine the signifi- 
cance of these changes and the mode of accommodation to 
them. Amid the confusion of thought and practice two main 
tendencies or attitudes came to the fore. One of these, stressing 
education as a direct preparation for life, makes much of the 
application of scientific method to the problem of the curricu- 
lum; the other, championing childhood’s right to live a life of its 
own, professes that education must be a process of full and free 
development. 

11940 N.C.E.A. Proceedings, p. 568. 
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Both these schools of thought claim the support of psychology. 
The psychology of habit-formation, we are told, demands pre- 
scription and rigidity of procedure; the psychology of play and of 
adolescence calls for freedom and the cultivation of initiative. 
This conflict is not a product of the principles of psychology, but 
rather an outcropping of their mistaken interpretation. The in- 
adequacy of traditional education for present-day needs is the 
common ground upon which both theories take their stand. The 
first theory, the doctrine of specific objectives, quarrelled with 
the time-honored ideals of culture, character formation, and 
utility. These objectives were too vague to serve a definite pur- 
pose. We must have a set of specifics that will supply guidance 
of conduct in the concrete situations of daily living. The second 
theory, progressive education, is likewise an enemy of traditional- 
ism, but accuses it of the capital sin of disregarding the nature of 
childhood. It must be admitted that the degeneration of pro- 
cedure in the traditional school brought with it a disregard for the 
laws or principles of mental growth. The mechanized process de- 
stroyed spirit or attitude in the pupil, and betokened total lack of 
imagination and understanding in the teacher. 

But what is progressive education? That it has something of 
value to offer cannot be denied and is not denied. Is it fair here 
to invoke the aphorism referred to by E. I. Watkins in his book, 
“The Catholic Center,” to the effect that ‘‘every heresy is the 
revenge of a forgotten truth.”’ In this instance the forgotten 
truth is the fact that ‘‘the temple of life and mind can be built 
by none other than the inward dweller.” The progressive edu- 
cation movement has never been sharply defined, but if an exact 
definition were to stress one characteristic above another, child- 
centeredness is exactly that characteristic. Here is something 
with which no educator has any quarrel. The vague wanderings 
of theory may drive teachers far away from the ideal of the inter- 
ests and the personality of the child, but the principle has es- 
tablished for itself an abiding place in the science of education. 

Yet, the theory of progressive education, as expounded by its 
prophets, is a heresy. We quote Dr. Johnson: “It is theological 
heresy because it denies the whole concept of the supernatural 
and is based on a false naturalism that knows nothing about 
Redemption or Grace or Original Sin. From the point of view 
of Christian philosophy, it is philosophical heresy because it takes 
no stock in ultimate principles of truth and morality, and makes 
its act of faith in Pragmatism and Instrumentalism. It is peda- 
gogical heresy because it shrinks from scientific evaluation and 
flies in the face of experience and common sense.”” This heresy 
has taken hold of a truth that had been overlooked and for- 
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gotten. Its interpretation and development of that truth is faulty, 
but the truth itself survives. 

We search in vain for an exact definition of progressive educa- 
tion. The statement of an exact definition may be a species of 
authoritarianism, which the Progressive Education Association 
and the New Education Fellowship loudly decry. To teach an 
exact definition is certainly indoctrination, and they have no 
place for that. It is a theory that advocates, among other things, 
individualism, the new freedom, the child-centered school, and 
the sanctity of the child’s ego. Does Professor Kandel exaggerate 
when he says that this is “‘laissez-faire’’ in education? In the 
absence of an exact definition, we must be content to summarize 
the principal tenets of the theory. 

First among these tenets is the claim that the school should 
cease gorging children with bookish facts and should discon- 
tinue formal discipline. A pedagogical diet of unrelated facts 
must lead to mental anemia. Let vital activity, say the progres- 
sives, take the place of mechanical memorizing. The popular 
shibboleth is ‘‘learning by doing.”” Experience and experiment 
must take the place of mere listening and sitting still. Without 
this substitution the school cannot become a living creative in- 
fluence that produces self-directing citizens. Coercive discipline 
and dogmatic instruction argue disrespect for the personality of 
the pupil; the freedom that is essential to the educational process 
demands their abolition. We must banish also automatic obedi- 
ence and passive receptivity. Draw on the child’s interest and his 
environment for free and joyous activity that makes him live here 
and now. All indoctrination is taboo. 

In the progressive picture the school is a happy hive of joyous 
activity spontaneously suggested by the instinct of the child to 
handle things and to make things. Sequential curricula cramp 
initiative and destroy pupil interest. The child cannot learn 
things of value by hearing alone; he must work with his hands 
and acquire a first-hand knowledge of things. Learning by hear- 
ing or seeing is barren intellectualism. We must give scope to the 
inventive powers and the creative instincts of the educand, and 
help him to find himself vocationally. This type of learning de- 
velops his ability to meet new situations, to cope with the prob- 
lems that are life, to adjust himself to the economic, social, and 
political changes of modern living. Freedom to execute tasks of 
his own choice make for the happiness of the individual and elimi- 
nate the divorce between school and life. 

The pupil’s interest, his knowledge of the purpose of learning, 
makes him attack every chosen problem as his own. The play of 
the child convinces the skeptical. The spirit of play should per- 
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meate all school work. What of the three R’s? His practical 
projects make the pupil sense the need of the three R’s, and he 
forthwith proceeds to master them as needed. This learning on 
perception of value is carried into all fields. The child must be 
required to learn only in his or her own way and at his or her 
own rate of speed. The child may break away from his chosen 
task, but respect for the sanctity of his every desire and feeling 
will accomplish, say some advocates of the New Education, 
more than the tyranny of established programs and rigid time 
schedules. 

The free play of pupil interest does away with artificial stimula- 
tion and the sanction of rewards and punishments. There is no 
room for prescribed doses of conventional subject-matter, of se- 
quential curricula; the integrated instruction made possible 
through the project method has its roots ideally in the home en- 
vironment. This self-activity school puts the teacher in a sub- 
ordinate position; he is there to observe, to listen, and to aid, 
but not to command nor to inspire. The pre-professional demands 
on the teacher are severe. He must have pre-professional training 
in such fields as psychology, sociology, economics, and history. 
A winning personality must be supplemented by a high degree of 
originality, a marked ability to plan, and a broad knowledge of 
life and its processes. 

The final contention of the true progressive is that his method 
of education is the only natural way of educating the young and 
the only effective method of preparing the rising generation to 
meet the social demands that our changing civilization imposes. 
The casual observer notes here a contradiction. The very leaders 
who for some years advocated the sanctity of the child’s ego and 
denounced the evils of authoritarianism with its goals and ends 
defined in advance, have of late years gone over to social recon- 
struction through the school with all its essential implications of 
planning, codéperation, and collective will. Can we reconcile the 
new position with that once held in honor? Perhaps we should 
denounce the profit motive and the competitive spirit in view of 
the pass to which they have brought us. But can one consistently 
do this who has advocated the theory that every child has the 
right to ask: ‘‘Cui bono?” 

Few advocates of progressive education acknowledge its philo- 
sophic implications and relationships. But the theory has a 
philosophic “‘lining.’’ Its philosophic sources and antecedents 
give us pause. These sources and antecedents, writes Demiash- 
kevich (“An Introduction to the Philosphy of Education,” p. 
124), are ‘‘materialistic evolutionism—in particular, behaviorism, 
which is an evolutionistic psychological doctrine in support 
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of the evolutionistic epistemology—and pragmatic instrumental- 
ism.’’ ‘These connections between the philosophy of progressive 
education and modern philosophy generally, with their far-reach- 
ing consequences, are of importance to all teachers and adminis- 
trators. We are chiefly interested in the correct attitude of the 
Catholic educator towards this theory, of which its advocates say 
that it has contributed much of great and lasting value to Ameri- 
can education. 

The strength of the theory lies in the fact that it seized upon a 
forgotten truth, namely, that the inward dweller must build the 
temple of life and mind. Action, activity, living, doing, are the 
conditions necessary for learning. When education forgot this, 
it committed a grievous fault. There is little point to mere 
witticisms that expend themselves in sarcastic jibes at progres- 
sives aud their practices. Our best answer to the mistaken 
philosophy of progressive education is to lay hold of the forgotten 
truth and put it to work. To grow specific, religious informa- 
tion as a memory load is not the teaching of religion. The same 
may be said of mere information in any other field, cultural, social, 
economic, or civic. With Dr. Johnson we conclude that that 
man is truly wise who shares his knowledge, puts it to work in his 
daily life; for by putting it to work he masters it, assimilates it, 
makes it part and parcel of him. 

In vindicating this principle the Catholic educator does not 
exalt activity for activity’s sake, nor does he make subject-matter 
an end in itself; he does not emancipate the child from all re- 
straint nor from all adult standards; he does not disdain the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages by throwing overboard all organ- 
ized subject-matter, nor does he underestimate the value of drill 
in its proper place and proper prospective. His philosophy tells 
him that all human beings, including children, need to be re- 
strained. The doctrine of original sin insists that a certain cor- 
ruption remains in the human soul even after original sin is 
forgiven. Discipline has its place in the educational process; 
without it there is chaos, individual and social chaos. Yet, the 
soul has a capacity for that holy newness that comes to it in 
baptism. Our endowment of free will is proof that the Creator 
trusts us. He who wishes to codperate with the Creator in the 
education of the child must lead that child to acquire habits of 
self-direction. ‘‘He commits a crime against children who leaves 
them to their own devices and allows them to do what they want 
to do; but he also sins who never affords them an opportunity 
to do freely the things they ought to do” (1940 N.C.E.A. Pro- 
ceedings, ‘‘Progressive Education,’’ by Johnson, p. 564). 
Christian education is education that is truly progressive. It 
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cannot be else because it is based on a true and valid concept of 
human nature and human destiny. Christian education, because 
it is progressive, does not hesitate to adopt the devices and 
methods of any system that are based on reason and common 
sense. The principles of its philosophy serve as a norm for as- 
saying new things and old. In a word, it is modern in a sane 
way and accepts the valid findings of educational science. 














Answers to Questions 


Does Invincible Ignorance Excuse Apostasy? 


Question: A correspondent writes to our Editors from Rome as 
follows: ‘In the book entitled ‘La perdita della fede nei cattolici,’ by 
G. B. Guzzetti (La Scuola Cattolica, 1940), you are quoted on page 183, 
footnote, as the sole theologians admitting in Catholics a just cause, 
subjectively speaking, for abandoning the Catholic Church (‘Moral 
Theology,’ I, pp. 313, 314, n. 838). This seems to be against the com- 
mon opinion of theologians. Quite naturally, one is inclined to think 
that, if the Vatican Council meant only an objectively just cause, it was 


beating the air.”’ 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The reference here is to the ‘““Moral Theology” by 
Fathers McHugh and Callan, who are very much astonished to 
learn that they have been quoted as the sole theologians who 
advocate the opinion to which Guzzetti refers. 

The Vatican Council declares in this matter (Session III, 
Cap. III, in Denzinger-Bannwart, 16th ed., n. 1794): ‘‘Benignis- 
simus Dominus et errantes gratia sua excitat atque adjuvat, ut 
‘ad agnitionem veritatis venire’ (I Tim., ii. 4) possint; et eos, 
quos de tenebris transtulit in admirabile lumen suum, in hoc 
eodem lumine ut perseverent, gratia sua confirmat non deserens, 
nisi deseratur. Quocirca minime par est conditio eorum, qui 
per coeleste fidei donum catholice veritati adheserunt, atque 
eorum, qui ducti opinionibus humanis falsam religionem sectan- 
tur; illi enim, qui fidem sub Ecclesie magisterio susceperunt, 
nullam unquam habere possunt justam causam mutandi, aut in 
dubium fidem eandem revocandi.”’ 

Clearly the Vatican Council teaches that there can be no ob- 
jective reason for abandonment of the Church (7.e., no reason based 
on facts and truth). The “Moral Theology” in the passage now 
under consideration states this doctrine and also gives the reason 
for it, namely, that there is but one true Church and that all are 
obliged to belong to it. 

Guzzetti, however, is concerned about the statement of the 
“Moral Theology” which ‘‘admits in Catholics a just cause, sub- 
jectively speaking, for abandoning the Catholic Church.” A 
subjectively just cause in the present case would be the erroneous 
but sincere conviction that the Catholic Church is not the true 
Church. This is the precise point also about which our corre- 
spondent speaks. We shall comment, therefore, on the question 
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whether the statement in the “Moral Theology”’ is opposed to all 
other textbooks or to most of the theologians. 

In order to be brief in comparing the statement of the ‘‘Moral 
Theology” with opinions of theologians (unanimous, majority, 
or minority), let us recapitulate what theologians have to say on 
this point. 

(1) On Its Certainty.—It is not de fide that there can be no sub- 
jectively just cause for abandonment of the Church. This, we 
think, is the common view, for Van Noort (‘‘De Fontibus et de 
Fide,” p. 222) calls those who hold the opposite ‘‘nonnulli,”’ and 
states that Granderath and Vacant have proved to a certainty 
against Heinrich and Scheeben that the Vatican Council in the 
Decree quoted above meant only to define against Hermes and 
others that a Catholic can never have an objectively just reason 
for changing or suspending his faith. Tanquerey (“Synopsis 
Theol. Dogm.,” Vol. II, p. 187, n. 327) says the same, and quotes 
in confirmation of this view the Schema submitted to the Fathers 
of the Council. 

(2) On the Case of Abandonment of the Truths Necessary by 
Necessity of Means (necessitate mediit).—There can be no sub- 
jectively just reason for this abandonment; there must be serious 
formal sin. Otherwise it would surely be God who abandoned 
man (Van Noort, op. cit., 223). This statement, therefore, may be 
regarded as the common theological opinion. 

(3) On the Normal Case of Abandonment of the Church.—There 
is formal sin when after Catholic baptism and education a well- 
instructed Catholic retracts his act of faith and abandons the 
Church. This is the common theological view, and Diekamp 
(““Theol. Dogmatice Manuale,’’ I, p. 126) even says: ‘‘Probabilis- 
sime sensus Concilii (Vaticani) est esse peccatum etiam subjec- 
tive grave, si catholicus sufficienter instructus fidem suam dere- 
linquit.”’ 

(4) On the Special Case of Abandonment of the Church by an IIl- 
Instructed Catholic—The theologians generally say that some 
formal sin is committed in this case. ‘‘Plurimi negant (ignoran- 
tiam invincibilem),”’ says Van Noort (op. cit., p. 222). But the 
character of this formal sin is disputed. (a) Some hold that the 
defection in itself is always formal, and that the person loses the 
habit of faith. (b) Others say that the defection in itself is not 
necessarily a formal sin, but some other formal sin in that case 
has preceded, leading up to the defection. The ill-instructed 
Catholic might perhaps have been seriously imprudent, and as a 
result have fallen away from the Church, though without any 
formal sin against faith itself. This view is defended by Pesch 
(“Prel.,” VIII, nn. 381-385), Tanquerey (‘“‘Syn. Theol. Dogm.,” 
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II, nn. 326, 327), Noldin (“Summa Theol. Moralis,” II, n. 33, 
nota pro praxt, 1, ad a), Aertnys-Damen (“‘Theol. Moralis,” I, n. 
323, Q. 3). 

Now, our ‘“‘Moral Theology’’ has nothing to say about the 
matters dealt with under numbers 1, 2, and 3, but only with that 
treated under number 4; and moreover it follows the same teach- 
ing as that adopted by Pesch, Tanquerey, Noldin, and Aertnys- 
Damen. In fact, we have found no theological work that defends 
any other view than the one proposed in our “Moral Theology.”’ 
We must think, therefore, that Guzzetti has not read carefully, 
or has not understood, the English. 

As to the statement of our correspondent that the common 
opinion rejects the view that there might be a merely subjectively 
good reason for the ill-instructed person who leaves the Church, 
the authorities we have just named do not support his position. 
The Schema proposed to the Vatican Council said that there was 
no intention to condemn the opinion of Tanner and Platelius that 
the ill-instructed Catholic might in some circumstances fall into 
invincible error regarding the true Church. These are designated 
“aliqui veteres theologi.’”” None of the textbooks we have con- 
sulted states whether this opinion has the support of the majority 
or the minority of theologians to-day. 

The question proposed by our correspondent is not only in- 
teresting, but practically useful, and we thank him for his in- 
terest. One cannot read the secrets of consciences, it is true. 
But the problem of the ill-instructed Catholic as a practical 
matter is important, and should be dealt with by instruction, 
preaching, catechetics, and writing. The practical conclusion 
we therefore draw is: “‘More preaching, more teaching and in- 
structing of the faithful everywhere and all the time.” 


Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament on Good Friday 
in Chapels 

Question: In chapels, such as those in hospitals, etc., where the 
Liturgy of Holy Week cannot be and is not carried out, is the Blessed 
Sacrament to be removed from the tabernacle on Good Friday? I 
have been unable to find any specific pronouncement on this question, 
one way or another. Any enlightenment will be appreciated. 

H. R. 


Answer: Our correspondent’s case is completely covered by 
the following instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments: ‘‘For the Communion of the sick in parish churches and 
in others which administer Communion to the sick, some conse- 
crated particles are to be reserved in a pyx. The following is 
to be observed concerning the keeping of the Sacred Hosts: 
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according to the spirit of the Rubrics, the pyx with the particles 
should be reserved outside the church, namely, near the sacristy 
in a convenient and suitable place, where the Blessed Sacrament 
should be kept with due reverence, not for the adoration of the 
faithful, but only for the Communion of the sick. Such a fit 
place is a chapel or a shrine near the church, or the sacristy itself, 
or a small room of the sacristy provided it is safe and respectable, 
or also a respectable place in the parish house which is not used 
for domestic and profane purposes. There a tabernacle should 
be placed, which is locked; a lamp should be kept burning before 
it and the reposition should be made on Holy Thursday... . If 
in any church the solemn services are not conducted on Holy 
Thursday, the pyx with the consecrated hosts may remain on its 
altar until sundown of Holy Thursday; after that until Holy 
Saturday it should be put into one of the places spoken of above. 
Whenever a difficulty arises in the observance of these regulations, 
it is left to the judgment of the Bishops to decide which one of 
the above-mentioned places is to be considered best suited for 
the purpose” (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXI, 631). 


Requiem Masses in Lent 


Question: The Pustet Ordo of the week of Sunday, March 9, to 
Sunday, March 16, grants the following Requiem Mass privileges: 

Monday: VcR_ (Requiem Missa lecta permitted) 

Wednesday: Rd (Anniversary Requiem Missa lecta or cantata 

permitted) 

Thursday: VcRed (The Missa quotidiana if it be a Missa cantata is 

Friday: ” allowed on these days. Also the Anniversary 

Saturday: Mass whether it is cantata or lecta is permitted) 

Wednesday is the thirtieth day after the death of Father X’s mother. 
Friday is the thirtieth day after the funeral of the same. Can Father X, 
according to the Rubrics, read Mass in black vestments for his mother 
on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and then sing the 
public Month’s Mind Mass on Saturday, or does the Lenten Season 
curtail the number of these Black Masses? 


R. A. M. 


Answer: The prohibition of Requiem Masses in Lent may be 
briefly summarized. On Ash Wednesday, a privileged major 
feria, all Requiem Masses are forbidden except a Funeral Mass, 
and this too is forbidden in churches where there is only one Mass 
at which the blessing of the ashes takes place. This prohibition 
holds good for Palm Sunday also. On the other Sundays of 
Lent, as on Sundays during the year, only Funeral Masses are 
allowed, providing that the Parochial Mass has been arranged 
for. 
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On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week all 
Requiem Masses except Funeral Masses are forbidden. On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Holy Week, all Requiem 
Masses, even Funeral Masses are forbidden. Of course, this 
same prohibition holds true for the primary feasts of the first 
class that may fall during Lent—the Feast of St. Joseph (March 19), 
the Annunciation (March 25), the Feast of the titular Saint of 
the Church from which the funeral is to be held, the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Church, the Feast of the Principal Patron of 
the place, and the Sundays to which the external solemnity of 
these feasts is transferred by the Rubrics. In this last case the 
Funeral Mass is permitted on the feast. 

The special prohibition of Requiem Masses during Lent has to 
do with the ordinary (Quotidianz) Masses that are celebrated 
without chant. These are the Masses that during the year 
among other days are permitted to be said on feasts of semi- 
double and simple rite and of ferial. days throughout the year. 
In the Additiones et Variationes (III, § 9) of the Missal, during 
Lent the Misse Lectey Quotidiane are forbidden except on the 
first free day of the week that is not of a double rite, an ember 
day or vigil. 

In regard to the Anniversary Mass, there is a General Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (n. 3753, ad IV) stating that 
the anniversary days, the third, seventh and thirtieth days, may 
be computed either from the day of death or the day of burial. 
But there seems to be nothing in the decrees or in the interpreta- 
tion of the rubricists that would permit the Anniversary Mass on 
both days. 

Therefore, Father X can celebrate a Low Mass in black on 
Monday. On Wednesday or on Friday he can celebrate the 
privileged Low Mass, “In Anniversario Defunctorum.” But he 
must take either day, not both. On Thursday he cannot cele- 
brate a Low Requiem Mass, although he can celebrate the Missa 
Quotidiana if it be a Missa Cantata. On Saturday he can cele- 
brate the Missa Quotidiana if it be a Missa Cantata. This re- 
sponse prescinds from any particular privilege or indult that a 
diocese or a religious community may have. 


Destruction of Misshapen or Undeveloped Infants Is Murder 


Question: I was asked recently concerning the morality of an act 
resulting in the destruction of the life of a monstrosity born of human 
parents, or even of a child bearing the evident marks of idiocy, im- 
mediately after birth. Outside of the general principles concerning the 
preservation of life and laws prohibiting euthanasia, I have not been 
able to get any clear and explicit statements concerning the morality 
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of such an act. The Catholic moralists all stress the need of baptizing 
monstrosities, but nowhere is mentioned the obligation of preserving 
the life of such. 

I am particularly anxious to have references in the English language. 
Thus, I would be able to refer my consultant directly to them. There 
is an abundance of Latin texts which treat of the matter indirectly, but 
none which treat it ex professo, much less English texts. Any informa- 
tion which may be given will be greatly appreciated. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Our correspondent’s questioner seems to share in 
the exploded superstition that it is possible for a woman to give 
birth to a being that is partly human and partly animal (using 
this term as the equivalent of brute). Science has long since 
shown that the human ovum can be fertilized only by the human 
spermatozoa, and without such fertilization offspring is impossible. 
Priests should coéperate in stamping out this superstition (which 
was indeed once entertained even in medical circles, and thus 
finds a reflection in our moral writings). The mere hypothesis of 
such monstra challenges the principle of causality. If an animal 
(brute) species could be of human origin, why might not man’s 
origin be animal? The hypothesis thus assumes the possibility of 
the saltus (the skip from species to species), for which evolution- 
ists have for generations been seeking in vain. 

Modern medical vocabulary has indeed retained the term 
monstrum, but without any of its olden implications. To-day, 
monstrum is applied solely to cases in which after normal fertiliza- 
tion there has been defective development of the ovum, embryo or 
fetus. Standard medical textbooks of to-day’ distinguish only 
three varieties of monstra: (1) monstra per defectum, where all or 
part of an organ is missing; (2) monstra per fabricam alienam, 
where an organ is wrongly formed or displaced; (3) monstra per 
excessum, where an organ is excessively large or duplicated. The 
further distinction between single and double? monstra is self- 
evident. All monstra, however misshapen, are unmistakably 
human. 

About all these monsira there is nothing mysterious. Recent 
experimental work has already determined with sufficient ac- 
curacy their causation. They result from the irregular distribu- 
tion, impairment, or degeneration of the chromosomes (that is, 
of the minute bodies forming the germ cell). External factors 
(injuries, etc.) are among the chief causes of monsira. Heredity 
is also a factor, since similar malformations have occurred in suc- 
cessive generations (sometimes after a generation has been 


1 Joseph B. DeLee, ‘Principles and Practice of Obstetrics’ (Saunders, Philadelphia). 
2 E.g., the Siamese Twins. 
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skipped). The internal factors (which for want of a better name 
are termed “germinal’’) are not so well understood, since they are 
latent in the ovum. Medical research has also established it as 
plausible that at times monstra may result from some defect in 
the male sperma (e.g., as a result of excessive alcoholism). Even 
when the monstra are born animate, they very rarely live beyond 
a few hours or a few days. Apart from morals, then, their pre- 
cipitate destruction would seem highly wanton and callous. 

Canon 748 recognizes the human nature of monstra, by declar- 
ing that the fetus (however monstrous or unusual) must always 
be baptized, at least conditionally. 

Hence, just as it is not lawful to kill any innocent person inten- 
tionally (McHugh-Callan, ‘““Moral Theology,” Vol. II, n. 1844), 
so it is clearly murder to take away the life of a monstrum. The 
common view to-day is that every animated fetus has a rational 
soul, and the same view holds in the case of the misshapen infant 
known as monstrum. If abortion, then, is a crime against human 
life, the same applies to the case of killing a monstrum. 

Our correspondent does not make it clear how, apart from mal- 
formation of the skull, a child could bear the evident signs of 
idiocy immediately after birth. The pretexts that these unde- 
veloped children are useless, or that life is only a burden to them, 
do not excuse those who would chloroform them or permit them 
to die (“Moral Principles and Medical Practice,” by Coppens- 
Spalding, pp. 235, 237 sqq.). Criminals who menace the safety 
of the public may be executed and unjust aggressors against life 
may be slain in self-defense (McHugh-Callan, Joc. cit., p. 100), 
but neither of these reasons applies in the case of the monstrum or 
the idiot. 

In this connection we may refer our correspondent to the recent 
decision of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office that the 
direct killing of innocent persons, even by command of the 
public authority, is illicit, because it is forbidden by the natural 
and divine positive law (see our April issue, p. 752). 











Roman Documents 
Sermon of the Holy Father to the Roman Curia 


Although it is now being delayed over two months in trans- 
mission, the Acta Apostolice Sedis is obviously no less welcome 
for that reason. The latest issue to reach us is that of January 
21, 1941 (Vol. X XXIII, no. 1). This issue contains the full text 
of the Sermon delivered by the Holy Father to the assembled 
Cardinals and Prelates of the Roman Curia on Christmas Eve, 
1940. 


Submission of Father Charles Pelz 


On January 10, 1941, official announcement was made of the 
humble submission of Fr. Charles Pelz, whose work entitled ‘‘Der 
Christ als Christus” had been condemned by Decree of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Holy Office on October 30, 1940 (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XX XIII, 24). 


Italy Dispensed from Fast and Abstinence during 
the Present Year 


The Dioceses of Italy have received from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council an Indult in virtue of which, because of exist- 
ing circumstances, they are dispensed from the observation of the 
law of fast and abstinence for the year 1941, except only on Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. Clergy, religious and laity alike 
are exhorted to perform instead acts of voluntary mortification 
and expiation, and to multiply their good works, especially in 
the exercise of charity towards the needy and suffering. The 
faithful are also urged to unite in offering their prayers and works 
for the intentions of the Holy Father (Acta A post. Sedis, XX XIII, 
24). 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
ant Feasts 


By J. Ex.ior Ross, Px.D. 
Pentecost Sunday 


The Mission of the Holy Ghost 


“The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send in My name” 
(from the Sunday Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: TI. Pentecost means ‘‘fiftieth.” 
(1) Fixes date as fiftieth day after Easter. 
(2) But Pentecost is great feast in own right, as commemorating 
the Descent of Third Person of Trinity on Apostles. 
(3) Sometimes called birthday of the Church. 
II. Liturgically Pentecost is equal to Easter, and doctrinally means we 
believe the Holy Ghost is God. 
(1) The Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier of the Church, and we receive 
Him in Confirmation. 
(2) Reason we do not show results equal to first Pentecost is that 
we do not sufficiently correspond. 
III, Pentecost was beginning of Church’s universality. 
(1) But universality is not yet complete. 
(2) Each generation must continue the work. 
IV. What have you done to make Church more universal? Have you 
shown in your lives that you received the Holy Ghost in Con- 
jirmation? 


Pentecost is from the Greek word meaning ‘“‘fiftieth,’’ and fixes the 
date as the fiftieth day after Easter. But Pentecost is a great feast of 
the Church in its own right, and liturgically is as solemn as Easter. 
For on this day we commemorate the Descent of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity upon the Apostles and the establishment of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. 

Because the Apostles, who previously had been cowering in an 
upper room in Jerusalem, after receiving the Holy Ghost went out 
bravely throughout the then known world to preach the new Revelation, 
Pentecost is sometimes called the Birthday of the Church. Foretelling 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, Christ had said to the 
Apostles: “‘Let not your heart be troubled, and let it not be afraid,” 
and after the coming of the Paraclete they had not been afraid. So 
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fearless were they that all of the Apostles cheerfully met death in testi- 
mony of their faith in Christ—except John who suffered repeated tor- 
tures. Christ had promised them peace, but not as the world giveth 
peace. Christ’s peace did not embrace bodily comfort, but was an 
interior calm independent of the cruelest torture. 


The Third Person of the Trinity 

Doctrinally, our celebration of Pentecost means that we believe in the 
Holy Ghost. There are monotheists who believe in a God of only one 
Person, the Father. And so far as we can see, there could be people 
believing in a God of two Persons, the Father and the Son. But we 
are at the same time monotheists and trinitarians, because we believe in 
one God of three divine co-equal Persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The Paraclete, the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, is just 
as much God as is the Father and is the Son. He is distinct from the 
Father and from the Son in Person, but is one God with Them, so that 
though we are trinitarians we are nevertheless monotheists. 

The Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier of the Church, and the Church is the 
union of all the faithful believing the same truths, receiving the same 
Sacraments, and submitting to the supreme authority of the Bishop of 
Rome. It is true that the Holy Ghost does not descend in the form of 
tongues of fire upon the individual Catholic to-day, as it is also true that 
few Catholics to-day exhibit as profoundly as did the Apostles the effects 
of the coming of the Paraclete. Nevertheless, the Holy Ghost comes to 
Catholics to-day in the Sacrament of Confirmation, and it is only be- 
cause we do not correspond as thoroughly with His graces as did the 
Apostles that the results of Confirmation to-day are not as evident as 
were the results of the first Pentecost nineteen hundred years ago. We, 
too, have received the Paraclete’s gifts of wisdom, understanding, 
knowledge, fortitude, counsel, piety, and fear of the Lord. No limit 
can be set to the spiritual heights we could attain if only we corre- 
sponded to the graces we received in Confirmation. 

And though we have not the gift of tongues, yet the Holy Ghost is 
momently speaking to us. He is warning us that certain companions, 
books, and pictures are dangerous. Sometimes He inspires us to do 
more than is absolutely required by the Ten Commandments, because 
God has a particular design for each one. By always following the 
will of God when it is clear, we come gradually to learn the language of 
the Holy Ghost in our souls, and so know that God wants us to do this or 
avoid that. The Holy Ghost respects each individual’s freedom, but 
at the same time He gives the graces of knowledge and wisdom. 


Pentecost Called the ‘‘Birthday of the Church’”’ 
As has been said, Pentecost is sometimes called the birthday of the 
Church, and in a sense this is a correct designation. But from another 
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standpoint, the Roman Catholic Church, just as much as the Syna- 
gogue, goes back to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. From that viewpoint, 
Catholicism is the oldest religion in the world. The full flowering came 
with Pentecost, but God had not left man without a God-given religion 
for all the centuries before Pentecost. Christianity did not start as an 
entirely new thing on that date, because it is based on a Divine Revela- 
tion very much older. Before Christ, God’s Revelation had fore- 
shadowed the coming of the Messiah; after Christ, God’s religion looks 
back to the accomplished fact of the Incarnation. So Pentecost is not 
so much the birthday of the Church as its full maturity. 

But whether or not we call Pentecost the birthday of the Church, 
it isa great missionary feast. The universality of the Church as destined 
to embrace all mankind may be dated from that day. The Apostles, 
once they had received the Holy Ghost, went out to the four corners 
of the then known world to preach Christ crucified, and they covered a 
surprising amount of territory. All of them, with the exception of St. 
John, eventually suffered martyrdom, and all of them, including St. 
John, displayed in a supreme degree the gift of the Holy Ghost we call 
“fortitude.” 

The Destiny of the Church 

However, the destiny of the Church to embrace every individual 
of the whole human race has never been actually fulfilled. After the 
Apostles died in the effort of preaching Christ, others had to take their 
place, and each generation must furnish missionaries to carry on the 
apostolic work. We do not now have the pentecostal gift of tongues by 
which each race, no matter what tongue the missionaries used, would 
miraculously hear our missionaries speak in its own language. To-day 
the missionaries must laboriously study the language of the people to 
whom they preach, and in that way each race must hear of Christ in the 
language with which it is familiar. The Church can never give up this 
kind of Pentecostal preaching. 

In each generation the Church must exhibit this gift of tongues. 
But what is the Church? Unfortunately, some Catholics appear 
to consider the Church as some abstraction entirely independent of 
themselves, merely embracing a few officials in Rome, and these Catho- 
lics act as if they had no responsibility for the missionary effort of the 
Church. The officials of the Church, however, were all once laymen, 
and they are dependent for missionaries upon the laymen who volunteer 
for this service. If in some generations the laity are lacking in mis- 
sionary fervor, the Church in that generation lacks missionaries to 
carry on the work of Pentecost. 


The Duties of the Laity 
Then, too, the laity must give material support to the missionaries. 
Church officials are not producing the food and clothing needed by the 
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missionaries. They can secure these things only from what the laity 
contribute in their enthusiasm to make the Church more universal 
than it is, to participate in the Pentecostal work. After a while, the 
Church in any particular place becomes so numerous that the laity 
there support the local works of religion and in their turn contribute 
towards missionary work elsewhere. That has been the history of the 
Church in our own land, for instance. A few years ago Catholic laymen 
in Europe were furnishing and supporting missionaries in this country, 
whereas to-day the Catholic laity in the United States are giving mission- 
aries and financial support for the Pentecostal work elsewhere. 

Yet, in spite of all that has been accomplished there is still much to be 
done. We Catholics have grown from a few disciples in an upper 
room in Jerusalem to over 300,000,000 souls spread throughout the 
world. The Catholic Church is catholic or universal because the sun 
never sets upon her adherents. As the sun moves westward, bringing a 
new dawn to sections of the world, Catholic priests arise to offer up the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. At every moment of the twenty-four hours each 
day, early morning Mass is being celebrated somewhere. But not only 
is the Catholic Church universal because her adherents are spread 
throughout the world, it is universal, too, because Catholics are not 
restricted to any class of society, or color of skin, or race of mankind. 
Some Catholics are rich, some poor, some educated, some uneducated, 
some black, some white. 


How the Church Is Handicapped in Her Mission 


From the standpoint of absolute universality, however, as embracing 
every individual of the whole human race, we are far from completely 
successful. For numerous as we are, those outside the Church out- 
number us four or five to one. In that sense we have been only twenty 
or twenty-five per cent successful in achieving universality. We Catho- 
lics of the twentieth century of the Christian era need more of the 
Pentecostal spirit in order to increase that percentage or even to keep 
what we have. 

Why is it that in over nineteen hundred years we have not been able 
to achieve a greater success, to convert a larger percentage of the total 
population of the world? Partly it is because no generation, at least 
after the Apostolic, has given itself sufficiently to missionary work, 
and partly because no generation has held on firmly enough to what it 
had. Always there is a leakage, and sometimes the defections have been 
appalling. And even where there have not been complete apostates, the 
listlessness and indifference of those who should have been on fire with 
the Holy Ghost have handicapped the missionary work of others. 
Do you not think, for instance, that the work of our missionaries among 
colored peoples is hurt by the action of supposedly Christian persons 
cheating and oppressing them? And here at home, do you not think 
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that we would have made many more converts, if each Catholic had 
shown what a treasure he had in Catholicism? 

On this Feast of Pentecost be honest with yourselves in answering 
just how far you have failed to respond sufficiently to the personal 
Pentecost you had in receiving the Sacrament of Pentecost. And make 
up your minds that during the next week, or month, or year you will 
remove one specific failure of the past. Cardinal Manning, a convert, 
once said that he became a convert in spite of the Catholics he knew. 
Has the example you set ever been an obstacle to prospective converts? 


Trinity Sunday 
Unity and Trinity of God 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’’ 
(from the Gospel for the Sunday). 


SYNOPSIS: I. We live in a scientific age.. 
(1) Basic scientific principle is causality, that each phenomenon 
must have a cause. 
(2) And as an infinite series of dependent causes is inconceiv- 
able, there must be a First Cause. 
II. Merely by reason we can know something of this First Cause. 
(1) His nature demands His existence. 
(2) Hence He is unlimited or infinite. 
(3) Therefore, He is unique, omnipotent, omnipresent, omni- 
sctent. 
(4) He possesses every perfection which He causes, and so 
possesses intelligence and free will. 
III. But we could only learn of Trinity by Revelation. 
(1) Christians unique in being trinitarians. 
(2) Doctrine is enshrined in Athanasian Creed. 
(3) Briefly, there are three co-equal Divine Persons in one God. 
(4) But Trinity remains a mystery to keenest minds. 
(5) It involves difficulties for our minds, but no contradictions. 


We live in a scientific age, and the scientific progress in the last 
hundred years has been so great that even experts now know only a 
small segment of the whole field. But one need not be an expert to know 
that science is the great opponent of chance, magic, and superstition. 
The basis of all science is the fundamental principle of causality, that 
nothing happens merely by chance, that every effect must have a cause. 
And since this principle of causality is the basis of all science, there is no 
attitude more unscientific than that which assumes that all things hap- 
pened without a cause. 

For if the fundamental principle of science demands that no one 
thing—such as thunder, lightning, the tide, and so on—happens by 
chance, this principle even more fundamentally denies that all things, 
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in their ultimate origin, happened by chance. To say that each earthly 
phenomenon had some immediate cause, but that the whole universe, 
if we trace it back far enough, simply happened by chance without 
anything causing it, is the acme of the unscientific. It is like saying 
that each link of a chain must be made by some cause, but, if we imagine 
a chain of a sufficiently large number of links, no cause is necessary for 
the whole chain. 

To call the process by which the links came into existence ‘“‘evolution” 
explains nothing as to the origin of the whole chain, and does not do 
away with the need of some cause for the whole chain. The scientific 
principle of causality must go back to some cause for the whole, and 
since an infinite series of dependent causes is intellectually inconceivable, 
the First Cause must exist independently by its own nature. Philo- 
sophically, this is the First Cause whose nature demands existence. 
Religiously, we call this First Cause God, and even by the light of mere 
reason we can arrive at some knowledge of the attributes of this First 
Cause, God. 


What Reason Tells Us about God 


Since God’s nature demands existence, God is eternal. There never 
was a time when God was not, there never will be a time when God is not. 
As God said to Moses: “J amwhoam’’ (Ex., iii. 14). And being eternal, 
God is unchangeable and all-perfect. His nature demands His exist- 
ence, and such a necessary being cannot receive any additional perfec- 
tion from some contingent being which He has created. As Creator, 
He already had in an eminent degree every perfection of the creature; 
as First Cause, God must have in some way every perfection which He 
causes. 

Hence, as some creatures have intelligence and free will, and are per- 
sons, God must be intelligent and free, and be a Person. If you think 
about it a moment, you will see that nothing cannot make something. 
Yet, to say that some non-intelligent nebulous mass finally evolved 
beings having intelligence is equivalent to saying non-intelligence pro- 
duced intelligence. The length of time and the number of intermediary 
beings given to the process does not change the fact—nothing cannot 
produce something. To assert that an original nebulous, non-intelligent 
mass came into existence without anything causing it, is to discard the 
foundation of all science and of all reasoning, the principle of causality. 

Furthermore, merely by the light of reason, we can attain a knowl- 
edge of some other attributes of God. We can, for instance, con- 
clude that an eternal, infinitely perfect First Cause must know every- 
thing, must be able to do anything, must exist everywhere—that is, 
He must be omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent. Being omnipotent, 
however, does not mean the power to make what would be a contradic- 
tion—for example, a square circle. For in a sense that is nothing. 
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From these necessary attributes we could conclude, too, that there is 
only one God. There cannot be two infinite Gods, for this would 
imply that one has something which the other has not, and therefore is 
not infinite. 


Reason Is Supplemented by Revelation 


But though men, simply by exercising their reason on the subject, 
can know a great deal about God, He has deigned to teach us much that 
we could not know except by Revelation. For instance, human reason 
by itself could never have learned that, though there is only one God, 
there are in this one God three Divine Persons, each co-equal with the 
other two. And not only could man by himself never have learnt 
this truth, but now that God has revealed it men cannot completely 
understand it. We know that it is true because God has revealed it, 
but it remains a mystery even to the keenest human minds. The finite 
can never entirely understand the infinite. 

This mystery of three co-equal Persons in one God is what we cele- 
brate in a special way to-day, Trinity Sunday. Christianity is unique 
among the religions of the world in proclaiming this truth. Before 
the coming of Christ, religions which believed in a multiplicity of gods 
with very human passions of envy, lust, jealousy, and so on, were very 
common. Judaism and Mohammedanism teach that there is only one 
God, though the Allah of the Koran lacks the majesty of the Jahweh 
of the Old Testament. The God of the Jews, of Abraham, Jacob and 
Isaac, is, of course, the God of the Christians, except that we have had 
an additional revelation that this God is triune. 

Even after this revelation of the Trinity by Jesus, the Second Divine 
Person, there have been Christian heretics who denied one or another 
essential point of the Trinity. Arius, a priest of the third century, 
was one such preacher of error. And at one time his followers were so 
numerous that, humanly speaking, it looked as if Arianism would sup- 
plant Trinitarianism. St. Athanasius was the great opponent of this 
heresy, and because the heretics were so numerous we have the phrase: 
“Athanasius against the world.” 


The Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity 


The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity is enshrined in the Athanasian 
Creed. That is too long to quote here, but most of you have prayerbooks 
containing it. When you get home, as part of your celebration of Trin- 
ity Sunday, read that Creed slowly and thoughtfully. The majestic 
cadence of its lines, as well as the sublimity of its subject, easily place it 
among the world’s great literature. If you have never read the Athana- 
sian Creed, you have missed something both from a literary and a re- 
ligious standpoint. 

Briefly, the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity is that, though there is 
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only one God (we are as staunch monotheists as are the Jews), there are 
three Divine Persons in this one God. Each is God, and co-equal with 
the other Persons. But because of our human limitations, though we 
can understand what this means, we cannot understand just how it can 
be. However, we can be sure of this: any difficulty that we can think 
of, or that any unbeliever may suggest to us, has been considered in all its 
aspects by such keen-minded believers as St. Augustine of Hippo in the 
fifth century or St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century. We 
may see the difficulties involved in trinitarian teaching, but instead of 
doubting we should say humbly with the man in St. Mark’s Gospel (ix. 23) 
whose son Christ had cured: “I do believe, Lord: help my unbelief.” 


God as Revealed in and by Christ 


But not only has Christ revealed to us the fact of the Trinity, He has 
revealed many other things about God. ‘For God so loved the world, 
as to give His only begotten Son,” we are told in the third chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John (iii. 16), ‘that whosoever believeth in Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting.”” He became a man born of 
woman, like unto us in everything except sin, and suffered a cruel death 
for our sakes. The mere fact of the Second Person of the Trinity 
becoming man and dying for us is in itself a revelation of God’s love 
such as we could not possibly arrive at by mere reason. 

Every revelation of Christ’s character during His earthly existence— 
of His love, His mercy, His compassion—is a revelation, too, of the 
First and of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. When Christ 
told the Apostles He would not call them servants but friends, the same 
can be said of the triune God. We are friends of God, and Jesus taught 
us to call God “Father.” In some mysterious sacramental way that we 
cannot completely fathom, we receive Jesus in the Eucharist and the 
Holy Ghost in Confirmation. But God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost dwell in us at all times. When we are in a state of 
grace, His indwelling is more intimate than when we turn away from 
Him in sin, but His presence is with us always in some way. As con- 
tingent beings, we are completely dependent upon God. It is only by a 
misuse of the power He lends us that we can sin. The thought that we 
are held over the abyss of nothingness by God’s hand, should help us not 
to use the power He gives us to turn against the divine hand that pre- 
serves us in existence. 


Finite Minds Cannot Comprehend the Infinite 


There are insoluble mysteries connected with the Trinity and God’s 
attributes. If our finite minds could completely understand God, then 
God would be finite. Instead of being a cause for doubt, the fact that 
there are mysteries in Revelation is rather an indication that Revelation 
is divine. And though mysteries will of necessity always remain, by 
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using the faculties we have we can grow in an appreciation of the Revela- 
tion that God in His love and goodness has made to us, especially in the 
Incarnation. By constant effort some have come to an almost con- 
tinual consciousness of God’s presence. If anyone should be bothered 
by difficulties, he should often make the ejaculatory prayer: “I do 
believe, Lord: help my unbelief.” 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 


The Sacrament of Love 


SYNOPSIS: I. Contrast between Creator’s love for creatures and men’s hatred for 
fellow-men. 

(1) He who hateth his brother is a murderer. 

(2) Few would really kill another, but many hate in lesser degree. 

(3) Yet, we have made a bargain with the Creator to forgive us 
as we forgive others. 

II. God showed His love for us, not only by becoming man and dying 
for us, but also by perpetuating His presence in the Eucharist, 
and in that Sacrament becoming our food. 

(1) Would you have greater appreciation of Holy Communion if 
conditions of receiving were harder? 

(2) Do you sometimes think that you, unlike Peter and James 
and John, would have stayed awake in Gethsemane, and 
yet allow an hour’s sleep to stand in way of receiving Com- 
munion? 

(3) Obligation of Easter Communion binds until fulfilled. 

III. Not only is Incarnation perpetuated in Eucharist, but sacrifice on 
cross re-enacted in each Mass. 

IV. Christ’s disguise in Eucharist no more impenetrable for us than 
the Second Person’s disguise as Christ for His contemporaries. 


In the Epistle of the Mass to-day, we have the love of the Creator for 
His creatures contrasted with the hatred of men for their fellow-men. 
“In this we have known the charity of God,” writes St. John, “‘because 
He hath laid down His life for us.’’ And whether we consider the par- 
able of the supper told in to-day’s Gospel as referring to the Eucharist 
or to the reward God has prepared for us in heaven, it is an illustration of 
God’s love. 

Over and against this is the strong statement of St. John: ‘He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer.’’ Very few of us hate with intensity 
enough to contemplate killing anyone, but there are lesser degrees of 
hatred of which many of us are guilty. To wish a smaller evil than 
death to someone is also hatred. And it must be remembered that those 
who have offended us, and whom we therefore hate, are our equals, 
whereas the Creator whom we have offended is infinitely our superior. 
We puny contingent beings are dependent even for existence upon 
this one necessary being, God. And yet we expect God to forgive us in 
spite of our refusing to forgive others, though we have thousands of 
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times repeated with our lips an agreement with Him to ‘“‘forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 


Our Inconsistency and Presumption 


Do you not think that such conduct on our part is the height of in- 
consistency and presumption? When we stop to think about the 
matter, should we be surprised if God took us at our word and refused to 
forgive us so long as we refuse to forgive our fellow-men? We should not 
be satisfied, however, simply to avoid hating. We should strive to 
fulfill as perfectly as we can the second of the two “greatest command- 
ments,’’ to love our fellow-men. And in that striving nothing will help 
us more than the actual example God has set us of love. 

Love of neighbor implies more than almsgiving, but St. John asks very 
pointedly if one who has the substance of this world and shuts his heart 
against his needy brother really has the charity of God. In a complex 
society, of course, there is danger one may, with the best intentions, 
encourage loafing by unwise almsgiving. Prudence must be exercised, 
but the possibility of doing some harm is not an excuse for doing noth- 
ing. The Epistle for to-day closes with the words: “My little chil- 
dren, let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 
Previously St. John had said that, as God the Second Person made 
man had laid down His life for us, so should we lay down our lives for 
our brethren of the human race. 

God showed His love for us in deed and in truth, not only by becom- 
ing man and undergoing a cruel death for our sake, but also by per- 
petuating His presence amongst us in the Eucharist. To-day is the 
Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi, the Feast of the Body of 
Christ. ‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood,” said Our Lord, ‘‘you shall not have life in you” (John, vi. 54). 
And He actually allows us to eat His Body. It is so surpassingly inti- 
mate that it justifies the prayer said by the priest at Mass as he adds a 
few drops of water to the wine already in the chalice: ‘By the mystery 
signified in the mingling of this water and wine, grant us to have part 
in the Godhead of Him who hath vouchsafed to share our manhood, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son.”’ He received His body and blood from Mary, 
but His sacramental body and blood are in Holy Communion changed 
into our body and blood. Intimate as was the union between Mary and 
Jesus in the months immediately preceding His birth, yet for over thirty 
years she did not have the intimacy of Holy Communion. We can have 
Holy Communion every day. 


A Proper Response to God’s Goodness 


Be honest with yourselves in determining whether you have re- 
sponded to the love Our Lord manifested in making such an intimacy 
possible. As no human being can be worthy of Holy Communion, 
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do not put forward your unworthiness as an excuse for not receiving. 
For if you waited until you are worthy to receive Holy Communion, 
you would never approach the altar. As St. Francis de Sales wrote in 
his “Introduction to a Devout Life,” those who are not worthy—pro- 
vided, of course, that they are in a state of grace—should receive fre- 
quently in order to become better. 

For the sacramental body of Christ is food and medicine for the 
soul. God knew our unworthiness when he instituted the great Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. Has He made too easy the conditions for re- 
ceiving Him in this way? Would you have more appreciation of His 
love in Holy Communion if you had to fulfill harder conditions before 
receiving? For instance, suppose that only one man, the Pope, had the 
power of consecrating for Holy Communion, in only one place, Rome or 
Jerusalem, and only in a year of jubilee. Would you make more effort 
to receive Holy Communion then than you do now, when it is possible 
to receive any day in your parish church? 

It is true that you must meet a few easy conditions to receive. You 
must be in a state of grace, be fasting from midnight, perhaps get up a 
little earlier than otherwise you would, go a few blocks to church. Do 
you let any trivial inconvenience stand in the way of responding to such 
a supreme example of God’s love as is Holy Communion? 


Idle Dreams and Neglected Duties 


And while neglecting the possibilities of the present, do you some- 
times dream of what you would have done if it had been your privilege to 
know Jesus when He walked among the children of men in Galilee and 
Judea? Have you imagined that you would never have slept like the 
Apostles during Christ’s agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, never 
have betrayed like Judas, never have denied like Peter? Have you as- 
sumed that you would willingly have lost many a night’s sleep then, 
when now you will not get up half an hour earlier to receive Holy Com- 
munion ? 

Do you deceive yourself in believing that you would have been glad to 
suffer crucifixion with Christ, but to-day will not fast from midnight to 
communicate? Paraphrasing St. John in the Epistle: ‘My little 
children, let us not love in dreaming certain impossible circumstances, 
but let us love here and now by frequently receiving Holy Communion.” 
For the words of Our Lord are terrible as well as loving: ‘Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” 

Our Lord’s goodness in making it so easy to receive Holy Commun- 
ion should not lead us to put off receiving for the least excuse, as when we 
say to ourselves that if we do not receive to-day we can receive to- 
morrow or next week. And, on the other hand, the easiness of the condi- 
tions should not lead us to receive Holy Communion without any prepa- 
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ration, or without showing any results of reception in our lives. It is 
true that we receive the Corpus Christi, the Body of Christ, even if we are 
lukewarm, given to venial sins we could easily avoid, no better after 
than before Holy Communion. The grace of the Eucharist is there, no 
matter what we do or do not do. But if we are to profit by the grace, 
we must use it, we must make some effort to correspond. 


Obligation of Annual Communion 


The Church has established an obligation of receiving Holy Com- 
munion at least once a year during the Easter season—in this country 
from the First Sunday of Lent until Trinity Sunday, that is, last Sun- 
day. None of you, I hope, neglected to make your Easter duty. But 
if any of you did, remember that, even though Trinity Sunday has 
passed, you still have the obligation of making your Easter duty as 
soon as youcan. And the Church has fixed a limit of once a day for the 
frequency of Holy Communion—except in the case of a priest saying 
more than one Mass or of a person receiving the Viaticum when he had 
previously communicated. 

Not only have we known the love of God in this, that He laid down 
His life for us, but also in that He perpetuated this sacrifice for us 
through the Mass. Christ is not crucified again; He does not go through 
another Passion, but the Mass is a re-presentation in an unbloody 
manner of the Sacrifice of the Cross. By the change of the substance 
of the bread and of the wine at the Consecration, the Body and Blood of 
Christ become present to remain so long as the appearances of bread 
and of wine remain. Do you think that you assist at Mass as you would 
have assisted at the Crucifixion had you been privileged to know Christ 
while He was in Palestine? It is true that in the Mass Our Lord is dis- 
guised under the appearances of bread and wine, but in Judea the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity was disguised under the appearance 
of aman. To most of those who saw Him then that was an impenetra- 
ble disguise. Very few recognized Him as God. He Himself said on 
the cross that those who crucified Him knew not what they did. Only 
one Roman soldier exclaimed: “Verily, this was the Son of God.” 
With nineteen centuries of Christian faith behind us, with the marks of 
Baptism and of Confirmation on our souls, it should be easier for us 
than it was for them to see through the disguises of divinity and to 
recognize the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. 
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Third Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Tender Providence 


“He hath care of you’”’ (from to-day’s Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Sofaras reason alone can tell us, the Creator might not care how men 
acted. 
(1) And sometimes it seems that the more we try to please God, 
the more we suffer. 
(2) But God’s ways are those of an infinite intelligence. 
II. If you have succumbed to your adversary, the devil, and strayed 
from God, to-day’s Gospel should console you. 
(1) The parables of the strayed sheep and the lost coin. 
(2) More joy in heaven over one sinner doing penance than over 
ninety-nine who need not penance. 
(3) Lesson reinforced by the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

III. Suggestion to good and to evil may come from good or bad angels. 
Think how Creed’s phrase, “‘Communion of Saints,’’ embraces 
some sort of communion between angels and ourselves. 

IV. As Epistle enjoins, “Be sober and watch’ against bad angels. 
But if any have not watched sufficiently, they should take courage 
from to-day’s Gospel. 


So far as we can know merely by reason, God might have created 
men and then taken no more interest in them. God might not have 
cared how men acted, or how they caused others to suffer. Here, 
however, revelation comes to our assistance and shows with unmistak- 
able clearness that God watches most minutely over the work of His 
hands. It is true that He has given us free will, so that we can make 
mistakes and live like beasts if we choose to do so, yet God’s providence 
is watching over us every moment. 

Sometimes, indeed, it may seem that the more we try to love God and 
to keep His Commandments, the more we suffer. Contrasted with this, 
we see the wicked apparently prospering. But God’s ways are those of 
an infinite intelligence, and our finite intelligence cannot hope to under- 
stand all His ways. Perhaps what we find so hard is a means of training 
us until we come more clearly to reflect the image of the Creator. As 
some great sculptor chisels the block of senseless stone into the form 
of a Greek divinity, so God may sometimes use the mallet of adversity, 
the chisel of affliction, to cut off a sharp corner in our character, to make 
us have towards others more of His mercifulness and of His sensitive- 
ness, less of foolish human pride. We should be “humbled under the 
mighty hand of God,” hoping that after we have suffered a little, 
He will perfect and confirm and establish us. 

Our efforts to do God’s will are complicated by the influence of in- 
visible bad spirits. Against such St. Peter warns us in to-day’s Epistle. 
“Be sober and watch,” he says, “because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour. Whom re- 
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sist ye, strong in faith.” If any of you have not watched sufficiently 
and have succumbed to your adversary, the devil, by sinning seriously, 
then the words of Christ in the Gospel of to-day should bring you hope 
and courage. 


God’s Tender Mercy 


For there we find two parables emphasizing God’s mercy to sinners. 
One is the story of a man having a hundred sheep, and eagerly leaving 
ninety-nine alone in order to seek one that had strayed. He does not say 
to his friends and neighbors: ‘Congratulate me because ninety-nine of 
my sheep are safe. I have lost only one per cent.” No; leaving the 
ninety-nine he goes to find the one sheep that had wandered away. 
Then when he finds it, he calls together his friends and neighbors, saying 
to them: ‘Rejoice with me because I have found the sheep that was 
lost.” 

Our Lord Himself points out the meaning of the parable, inter- 
preting it more strongly than we, without His authority, should dare to 
explain it. ‘I say to you,’ comments Christ, ‘‘that even so there 
shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance.” That is 
surprising enough, but Jesus adds the astonishing comparison: ‘‘more 
than upon ninety-nine just that need not penance.” 

Then Jesus emphasizes the lesson by relating another parable bring- 
ing out the same point. It is the story of the woman who lost a small 
coin and searched diligently for it. She swept the house, used artificial 
light, and when she had found it she called together her friends, saying: 
“Rejoice with me because I have found the coin which I had lost.” 
In connection with this parable, Our Lord again emphasizes the care God 
has for the least human being, remarking: ‘‘So I say to you, there shall be 
joy before the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance,”’ —though 
this time He does not say “‘more joy.”’ 


The Prodigal Son 


And even these two parables were not enough to illustrate God’s 
tender love and watchfulness for us. For in the same chapter of St. 
Luke, though not part of the Mass to-day, is the supremely beautiful 
story of the Prodigal Son. I wish time allowed me to read to you the 
whole of that parable, but I must be content with calling your attention 
to the final words of the father to his other son: ‘It was fit that we 
should make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead, and is 
come to life again; he was lost and is found.” 

The Prodigal Son was not an inanimate coin or a dumb beast without 
any moral responsibility for his condition; he was an intelligent human 
being who deliberately chose the way of evil, succumbed to his ‘“‘ad- 
versary the devil.’’ Yet, his father forgave the boy’s waywardness and 
rejoiced when he returned. So in our case, when we have ungratefully 
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forsaken God to seek the pleasures of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
we have only to return to God with true sorrow. That is enough to be 
received back again by an all-merciful Father. If we can say as did the 
Prodigal Son, “Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before Thee: 
I am not worthy to be called Thy son,” our Heavenly Father will take 
us to His bosom, and there will be rejoicing by the angels of heaven. 


Angels Good and Bad 


The finding of the strayed sheep and the lost coin, and the story 
of the Prodigal Son, all teach us vividly the love God has for us. But in 
addition to this teaching of God’s love and His mercy, the Epistle and the 
Gospel of to-day’s Mass have an important reference to angels, both 
good and bad. St. Peter speaks of our “‘adversary, the devil.” From 
Revelation we know that God created not only the material universe, 
with its different kinds of beings, but also a multitude of spiritual 
essences without the limitations placed on us by our material bodies. 
Like us, some of the angels sinned against their Creator. Unlike us, 
however, they were not redeemed by Christ’s death and had no 
second chance of getting back into heaven. Such is their hatred of the 
Creator that they do all they can to lead human beings into sin. As 
St. Paul says in his Letter to the Ephesians, ‘‘our warfare is not only 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers’’—the 
names of two kinds of angels. 

We have never seen angels. But our generation, by the invention 
and improvement of the microscope, has seen many tiny germs of 
which the men of the Middle Ages had never dreamt. And science, in 
multiplying so enormously the number and variety of creatures, cer- 
tainly makes plausible the idea that the creative power of God was also 
exercised in bringing into existence spirits endowed with intelligence and 
freedom. If this were not so, there would be a gap, which even our finite 
minds could see, in the hierarchy of nature. Just as some scientists, 
before certain elements were discovered, maintained that the orderly 
progression of atomic weights demanded the existence of such ele- 
ments, so one might reason that the orderly hierarchy of creatures, 
from senseless stones through plants, brute animals, intelligent beings 
with bodies, demands the existence of intelligent beings without bodies. 

Moreover, the gropings of reason in this instance are confirmed by 
Revelation, which tells us something of the existence of the spirits, and 
something of their nature and activity. They are spirits without 
bodies or bodily sensations, such as we have. Their intelligence, there- 
fore, not being dependent upon bodily senses for knowledge, is not re- 
stricted by our clumsy process of reasoning, but knows more directly, 
concludes more certainly and instantaneously than we can. Because 
of their finer intelligence, perhaps, those angels who sinned by rebellion 
against God had no second chance, but were forever confirmed in that 
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rebellion. Their leader Lucifer, the “‘Lightbearer,’’ whom Christ said 
that He saw falling from heaven like lightning (Luke, x. 18), is our great 
adversary referred to by St. Peter in to-day’s Gospel. 


Guardian Angels 


But the good angels are God’s messengers, mentioned in various 
places in the Bible, as the Angel Gabriel announcing to Mary that she 
was to be the mother of the Messiah. And we believe that each larger 
group of the faithful has its angel, as the ‘‘angel of the church of Ephesus”’ 
mentioned in St. John’s Apocalypse (ii). Indeed, we believe that each 
individual has his own particular Guardian Angel. As at times the 
bad angels may tempt us to sin, so our Guardian Angel may suggest 
the wise and proper course. No one knows to what extent thoughts 
which seem to come from nowhere are really suggestions of angels. 
But that some thoughts come from angels, good or bad, seems to be a 
reasonable conclusion from the existence and nature of angels. 

Many times you have recited the Apostles’ Creed, containing the 
phrase, ‘the Communion of Saints.”” Spend a moment thinking how 
that phrase embraces some sort of communion between you and the 
angels, how each of you has a special Guardian Angel assigned to guard 
you from spiritual harm. Sometimes say a little prayer asking for his 
help; try to do nothing you would not want him to know you did. And 
ask the Guardian Angels of others to help them for their own good and 
for the good of religion generally. 

“Be sober and watch,” as St. Peter beseeches you, “lest your adver- 
sary the devil’ lead you astray. But if you have unfortunately been led 
astray, turn back to God in true contrition like the Prodigal Son. 
Trust to the mercy of God pictured in that parable and in the story of the 
shepherd who left ninety-nine sheep to seek for one which had strayed, 
or of the woman who stopped her work to look for one lost coin, and be 
sure that the angels of heaven will rejoice at your repentance. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Mystery of Pain 


“The sufferings of this time are not to be compared with the glory that is to 
come” (from to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The problem of pain. 

(1) Why does an all-good, all-powerful God bring into being men 
He knows will suffer so much? 

(2) So far as we can see, there would have been no original sin if, 
instead of Adam, the Blessed Virgin had been the repre- 
sentative of the human race. 

(3) Human mind can see no complete intellectual answer, and 

God has not revealed it. 
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II. But we should remember several things. 

(1) We can appreciate the problem, and yet have no doubt that 
there is a reconciliation of human suffering with God’s 
goodness and power. 

(2) And with faith we are better able to bear suffering than are 
unbelievers. 

(3) Unbelief does not do away with suffering. 

(4) Faith has a practical solution to embrace the cross. 

III. Every member of Church, layman or high official, has obligation to 
preach by example. 

(1) One of best examples is to bear suffering cheerfully. 

(2) If the Church is not what it should be, that is a challenge to 
laity. 

(3) For the Church is all the faithful, and every official was once a 
layman. 

(4) Have you ever heard the Holy Ghost whispering that you should 
be a priest or Religious? 

IV. Though Epistle is probably speaking of glory in the next life, 
there may be a spiritual glory in this life with which its suffering 
is not to be compared. 


Every human being has to undergo pain. To some the universality 
and intensity of physical suffering for men is a great difficulty in the way 
of their believing in an all-powerful, all-knowing, and all-good God. 
They say to themselves: ‘If God can do anything, why did He not 
make a world in which—leaving aside for the moment what men freely 
cause—there would have been no pain; and if He knows everything, 
why did He not bring into existence only those men, such as John the 
Baptist or St. Joseph, who would have used their free will perfectly? 
Not all possible human beings are created by God. He makes some 
selection, and, so far as we can see, if instead of Adam the blessed 
Virgin Mary had been the representative of the human race, there would 
have been no original sin, no fall of man.” 

Even the keenest human minds have been unable to solve the problem, 
and God has not seen fit to reveal the answer. One of the longest 
books of the Bible, Job, is devoted to this question of human suffering, 
but it does not tell us the complete answer to the problem. It is a 
mystery, and for unaided human reason it will always remain a mystery. 

But in this connection we should remember several things. In the 
first place, one can very clearly appreciate the difficulty without having 
the least doubt as to God’s power, wisdom, knowledge, and benevo- 
lence. As Cardinal Newman said, ten thousand difficulties do not make 
one doubt. If you have some unbelieving acquaintance who urges the 
problem of human suffering as an argument against God’s existence, do 
not let the fact that you cannot completely solve the problem disturb 
your serene faith in God. For with faith you are better able to bear 
what suffering comes to you than you would be able to bear the same 
suffering with blank unbelief. 
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Atheism No Solution of Human Suffering 


If you cannot see how human suffering is to be reconciled with God, 
remember that a denial of God’s existence, or of His power, or of His 
goodness, does not do away with suffering. Whether or not there is a 
God, suffering remains. The agnostic or the atheist with cancer suffers 
as much as does a believer so afflicted. Indeed, just because of his 
lack of faith, the unbeliever, other things being equal, may suffer more 
than does the believer. For the believer is confident that there is some 
solution of the problem, and he reckons that the sufferings of this time 
are not to be compared with the glory that is to come. 

On the other hand, the unbeliever thinks that this is his only world. 
Therefore, suffering in this world looms very much larger for him than 
it does for the believer in an eternal existence of bliss hereafter. The 
mind has great power over the body, and can make suffering compara- 
tively easy to bear. Even from a purely natural standpoint, there are 
persons who patiently, perhaps cheerfully, bear suffering for some loved 
one. Probably you have known or have heard of some parents who 
bravely bore great hardship in order to secure some advantage for a 
beloved child. 

So in the religious sphere there are persons who for love of our cruci- 
fied Saviour, because of His injunction to take up their cross and follow 
Him, gladly accept any suffering which may come to them. And be- 
cause of their cheerful acceptance of the suffering, it is easier for them 
to bear it than if they endured it grumblingly and despairingly. 


A Practical Solution of the Problem 


Yes, we must admit that faith has no completely satisfactory intel- 
lectual answer to the problem of suffering. But, as Msgr. Benson said 
in one of his books, it has a practical answer which at least makes suffer- 
ing more endurable—to embrace the cross. The believer’s cheerful ac- 
ceptance of suffering enables him to live victorious over all the ills of 
life. 

“Lord, we have labored all the night and taken nothing,” said St. 
Peter, ‘but at Thy word I shall let down the net.” Peter’s faith and 
obedience were rewarded by a draft of fish greater than anything his 
previous experience had taught him to expect. And our faith will be 
rewarded by suffering becoming easier to bear, a practical reconcilia- 
tion of God’s goodness and our pain. If we can patiently, uncomplain- 
ingly, cheerfully bear whatever cross we have, we too shall become fish- 
ers of man by demonstrating that faith is a practical solution of the 
problem worrying so many unbelievers. 

For we shall be preaching by example the value of faith. Of course, 
in every age the Kingdom of God on earth needs fishers of men who have 
given themselves completely to the task as priests or as Religious. 
But every citizen of the Kingdom has an obligation of being a fisher of 
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men at least by example, and one of the most effective fields of example 
is the bearing of suffering with courage and cheerfulness. The Kingdom 
of God is always engaged in a total warfare, and the morale, the ex- 
ample, of everyone in the bark of Peter is important to the success of the 
Chief Fisherman, the successor of Peter, the captain of the bark. 


God Wills to Act through Human Volunteers 


It was Our Lord’s design that men should do all this work, and that 
they should do it by their free choice. The Church is the body of all the 
faithful, and if the Church fails, comparatively, in any one generation, 
it is because that generation of members has failed to do its work. Some 
members have a special call to teach, to be officers, administrators, 
ultimately to occupy high position, and if too few respond to this call, 
then the whole Church suffers. Only in a restricted sense is the Church 
a few high dignitaries apart from the general membership. And each 
one, whether he is a high official or the least of the crew in Peter’s bark, 
has an obligation of fishing for men by example, of showing in his life 
the value of the faith he professes. 

If any of you have considered the Church as something wholly apart 
from yourselves, in the future try to let the definition of the Church you 
learned in your Catechism dominate your thinking. Think of the 
Church as a whole, as the Mystical Body of Christ, of which you are a 
part, with certain responsibilities because you are a part. Even in a 
civil kingdom, the morale of the people as a whole is as important as the 
type of government. Similarly, the morale of the Church as a whole is 
important. The Church cannot draft individual members and compel 
them to serve the central administration wisely and devotedly. It de- 
pends upon volunteers, and all administrators have come ultimately 
from the ranks of the laity. Any lack in the officials of the Church in 
numbers or in quality is a challenge to the laity to furnish more or bet- 
ter volunteers. 


Acquiescence in God’s Call 


Perhaps some of you now listening to me have heard the whispering 
of the Holy Ghost within you suggesting that you should volunteer. 
Are you doing what you think God wants you to do? Of course, God 
does not want everyone to be a priest or a Religious, for then there would 
be none to carry on the necessary work of the world. God wants some 
to stay in the world and marry, and He wants some to devote them- 
selves completely to the service of the Church as priests or Religious. 
It is for each one to determine honestly what God wants for him indi- 
vidually. Do not let any consideration of ease or of comfort sway your 
decision. It is not a question of which course would afford the more 
pleasure, but of what God wants you to do. 

And though St. Paul in the opening words of to-day’s Epistle was 
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thinking of the glory that will be revealed in us after we have entered 
heaven, it may well be that even in this world those who renounce all 
to follow Christ will have a foretaste of heaven which throws into in- 
significance the sufferings they endure. The man who gives up his own 
will and inclination to do what he is convinced is God’s will for him—‘‘at 
Thy word I shall let down the net’’—will have a draft of fish to com- 
pensate him for his labor, his humility, his obedience; a draft of fish in 
the sense of nobility of character, courage in facing life’s inevitable 
sufferings, a greatness of soul which enables him to rise superior to all 
temporal tribulations; a draft of fish in bringing others to realize that 
there is, whether or not we understand it intellectually, a reconciliation 
between human suffering in this world and an all-good God. Such a 
man, and many an observer of such a man, will reckon that the sufferings 
of this time are not to be compared with the glory that is to come. 


Christ and the Problem of Pain 


The servant is not above the Master, and if God Incarnate willingly 
submitted Himself to the cruelest torture inflicted by ungrateful men, 
should not we learn from Him to bear our lesser suffering? Christ did 
not teach us an intellectual answer to the problem of pain, as some pro- 
fessor may teach a class the solution of a problem in geometry, but He 
did teach us by example how to bear pain. If He who was without sin, 
and who was not obliged to undergo pain, voluntarily accepted it, 
should not we who have sinned, and who must suffer whether we under- 
stand it or not, wholeheartedly embrace our cross? ‘The sufferings of 
this time are not to be compared with the glory that is to come, that 
shall be revealed in us,” if we bear our sufferings bravely in imitation of 
Christ. 

















Book Reviews 


Celebration of Mass.—With the pub- 
lication of the American edition of Vol- 
umes II and III, Father J. O’Connell 
has brought to completion his treatise 
on “The Celebration of the Mass.” 
Volume I, which was published earlier, 
explains the general rubrics of the Mis- 
sal; Volumes II and III continue the 
work, and treat of the rite of the celebra- 
tion of Low Mass and the rite of the cele- 
bration of High Mass and Sung Mass. 
Taken together, these volumes are prob- 
ably the most comprehensive, detailed, 
and accurate explanation in English of 
the rubrics of the Roman Missal, es- 
pecially since they take cognizance of 
usage in the United States and embody 
the requirements of Canon Law and the 
most recent Decrees of the Congregation 
of Rites. 

Father O’Connell is well qualified for 
the task he has set himself in this work, 
inasmuch as he edited Fortescue’s 
“Ceremonies of the Roman Rite De- 
scribed.” In preparing his volumes for 
use in the United States, he had the as- 
sistance of Dom Matthew Britt of St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington. 

Volume II, which consists of four parts 
and appendixes, is a commentary on the 
rite of the celebration of Low Mass. 
Part One, ‘‘General Ceremonies of the 
Mass,” treats of the voice, gesture, con- 
duct of the hands and eyes, genuflec- 
tions, bows, etc. Part Two, entitled 
“The Rite of Low Mass,” besides ex- 
plaining how the altar is to be pre- 
pared, discusses the priest’s preparation 
and gives detailed instructions concern- 
ing each gesture and ceremony of the 
Mass itself. “Some Special Forms of 
Low Mass,” which constitutes Part 
Three, explains the ceremonies peculiar 
to Low Masses for the Dead, before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, in the pres- 
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ence of a greater prelate, and such as are 
celebrated by a bishop. Part Four, 
“The Serving of Low Mass,” gives spe- 
cific instructions for the various kinds of 
Low Masses. Useful appendices treat 
matters such as the following: prayers 
to be memorized, the renewal of hosts, 
the purification of sacred vessels, faults 
in the celebration of Mass, the Com- 
munion of Religious at a grille, Mass 
without a server, and Mass celebrated 
by a disabled priest. 

Volume III treats of High Mass and 
Sung Mass. Like Volume II, it is 
thorough and detailed, though some con- 
fusion may at first result from referring 
to Solemn High Mass simply as High 
Mass. Its completeness will perhaps be 
sufficiently indicated by enumerating 
the following unusual section-headings: 
the use of the double and single swing of 
the thurible, choir ceremonies at High 
Mass, and when an assistant priest may 
officiate at High Mass. 

Both volumes, besides being indexed, 
contain a glossary of liturgical terms, a 
select bibliography, and illustrative dia- 
grams of ceremonial action, though the 
last feature is not so extensive as that of 
some books treating the subject. Lest, 
however, too much be expected of this 
work, it should be noted that the cere- 
monies peculiar to Holy Week are not 
explained. Nevertheless, the priest will 
soon discover that these volumes are 
highly informative, and the seminarian 
will find them exceedingly helpful in 
learning how properly to celebrate Mass. 
Vinci R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Px.D. 


A Parochial Course of Instructions.— 
To my apprehension, the most outstand- 
ing feature of “A Parochial Course of 
Doctrinal Instructions’? is the happy 


1A Parochial Course of Doctrinal In- 
structions. Based on the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent and Harmonized with 
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fashion in which the various themes dis- 
cussed are made to fit into the liturgical 
succession of Sundays and Holydays. 
The Instruction, whether dogmatic or 
moral, is preceded by a quotation from 
either the Epistle or the Gospel of the 
Sunday or Holyday, whose pericopes 
have been read to the congregation be- 
fore the special theme of the Instruction 
is to be treated. Thus, these static, un- 
changeable pericopes, so familiar to the 
ears of the congregation adown their 
years of church-going, are made to ac- 
quire a fresh sort of interest and of prac- 
ticality. The brief textual quotation 
does not herald a sermon, as in previous 
years, but quite a diversified succession 
of wholly new features: (a) An Analysis 
of the liturgical pericope (Gospel or 
Epistle, as the theme of the Instruction 
may best suggest); (b) an accordant 
Selection from the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent; (c) one or two Ser- 
mons composed by various priests noted 
for their homiletical ability. Thus, each 
succeeding Sunday or Holyday presents 
to the congregation a series of interesting 
novelties (not in doctrine, but merely in 
the variously interesting methods em- 
ployed by a variety of instructors in the 
Catholic Faith). In arranging such a 
course of Doctrinal or Moral Instruc- 
tions, the sequence of the Instructions 
will not, of course, be always forced, as 
it were, into a dead sort of sequence— 
such as is found, for instance, in a Cate- 
chism prepared for children in our schools 
and colleges. Thus, the First Com- 
mandment is treated on the Third Sun- 
day of Advent; the Second Command- 
ment, on the Feast of the Holy Family; 
the Third Commandment, on Septua- 
gesima Sunday; the Fourth Command- 
ment on the First Sunday in Lent, and 
soon. In this manner of treating a suc- 
cessively diversified theme, the Sunday 
pericopes can be made to give a fresh 
sort of departure for what might other- 
wise prove to be too much like a scholas- 
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tic ‘‘Catechism”’ for older folks to relish 
pleasantly. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Christian Origins —‘‘The Earliest 
Christian Liturgy,’’ by Rev. Josef Maria 
Nielen and translated by the Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B.,! is the fruit 
of the liturgical studies so extensively 
engaged in in pre-war Germany. At its 
appearance, the original work was 
favorably received by students in many 
lands. The author treats of the origin 
of Christian worship in two parts. 
Part I deals with historical presupposi- 
tions, or the seed, earth, and climate 
which produced the early sprouts. The 
seed is Our Lord’s own content and 
method of prayer; the earth is the 
Jewish liturgical and private worship, 
and the climate is furnished by the 
prevailing methods of pagan prayer and 
worship. All this is extensively and 
scientifically treated in eleven chapters 
covering 192 pages. Part II brings the 
unfolding of the Christian Liturgy from 
its simplest components. Here are de- 
scribed the origin of the contents of the 
Christian Liturgy, the parts entering 
into its composition, and the original 
forms still in use to-day. Thirteen 
chapters covering 212 pages are dedicated 
to this study. An Appendix showing the 
words of Consecration in Greek as found 
in the new testamental writings is added, 
and a detailed Index concludes the work. 
In Part II also the following questions 
are discussed with scholarly acumen: 
Under what circumstances did the first 
Christians break away from Jewish 
official worship? What elements were 
incorporated from Judaism and pagan 
cults? What elements are distinctly 
Christian? This contribution to the 
study of Christian origins will be wel- 
comed by all English-speaking students 
interested in the history and develop- 
ment of the liturgy. The book is pri- 
marily for research students, and, as far 
as the reviewer knows, there is no other 
book like it on the market. 

KILiaN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


a B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
oO. 
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Varia.—‘‘Wings of Eagles’! is the in- 
triguing but withal the notably happy 
title conferred upon a volume which 
furnishes brief biographies of ‘‘The 
Jesuit Saints and Blessed” (the subtitle 
of a volume edited by Father Husslein, 
S.J., Ph.D., in the “‘Science and Culture 
Series”). Dr. Husslein’s Preface covers 
three pages, two of which are devoted to 
a wide commentary on the Scriptural 
implications of the word “Wings” in 
connection with the word “Eagles.” 
The commentary justifies the title given 
to the stately volume which furnishes 
readers with condensed biographies of 
“Jesuit Saints and Blessed.” Mean- 
while, Dr. Husslein’s brief sentence ini- 
tiating his Preface sums up so briefly, 
but withal so adequately, the contents of 
the volume, that it may properly be 
quoted here: “Lives of virile men pre- 
sented in a virile way—that briefly 
describes the narratives which follow in 
this volume.”” The two authors of the 
volume deserve this high praise. 

To this summary description and as- 
sessment of the volume might well be 
added here a figurative comment made 
by one of its two authors, namely, that 
it is ‘‘a Jesuit family album. . .a selective 
album containing photographs of one 
hundred and sixty-five members to whom 
Jesuits may point with pride and say: 
‘They are our finest.’” The word 
“photographs” is employed here figura- 
tively, of course; but an absent-minded 
reader who has noticed the sixteen pic- 
torial illustrations furnished in the two 
pages of fly-leaves beginning the volume 
and repeated in the two fly-leaves closing 
it, might search through the volume to 
find other “photographs” of the other 
Saints and Blesseds whose portraits are 
not given in the volume. The authors 
are to be congratulated on the interesting 
fashion with which they have presented 
so many “photographs” in the ‘“‘family- 
album ” 

“Training for Speech’ might sum- 





1 Wings of Eagles: The Jesuit Saints 
and Blessed. By Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
and Robert J. Willmes, S.J. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 











marize the title? of a volume by William 
R. Duffee, M.A., who is the Professor of 
Speech at Marquette University. In his 
Preface to the large volume, he remarks 
that its ‘‘text is the outgrowth of twenty- 
five years of teaching experience: at the 
Curry School of Expression, Boston, 
Massachusetts; the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and professional activity, particu- 
larly as director of Radio Station 
WHAD.” His practical experience has 
thus been extensive in respect not only 
of the time-element, but as well of a 
widely diversified locale. Meanwhile, 
his wide knowledge of literature is indi- 
cated by his selection of literary texts 
“chosen primarily to bring about the 
correct relation between content and ex- 
pression and secondarily to impart ideals 
of citizenship and personal culture.’ 
His broad acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of his profession is illustrated by the 
material for drills which has been “‘col- 
lected from many teachers and speech 
books.” His industry and knowledge 
are variously illustrated in the large 
volume: for example, by more than two 
hundred footnotes indicating a broad 
outlook on sources, a Subject Index of 
eighteen closely-printed columns, to- 
gether with an Index of Selections com- 
prising seven columns divided between 
Authors and Titles. Scattered through 
the volume are fifty-two apposite illus- 
trations. The present reviewer thinks 
that this summary of the author’s work 
will be more valuable to prospective 
purchasers than a detailed summary of 
much larger breadth. Howbeit, the 
reviewer regrets that he has to condemn, 
in part, the literary selection on p. 44, 
numbered 31, because of the adjective 
“relentless” (“relentless logic’) in the 
first paragraph. The scoffer at Chris- 
tianity could not speak with ‘‘relentless 
logic” against Christianity. His “logic” 


2 Voice and Delivery: Training of 
Mind, Voice, and Body for Speech. By 
William R. Duffey, M.A., Professor of 
Speech, Marquette University (Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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could be “‘ill-founded,” ‘‘mistaken,”’ 
“superficial,” etc., but it could not be 
truly ‘‘relentless.” Meanwhile, of 
course, the Catholic professor of speech 
would point this out to his class—but in 
a non-Catholic college the really false 
assumption might escape notice. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Pope Alexander VI.—After briefly 
recounting the scandals and evil influ- 
ences imputed to Pope Alexander VI, 
“The Borgia Pope” by Orestes Ferrara 
makes the following statement: ‘In 
the whole Renaissance period there was 
no man who had a loftier idea of the 
liberty of the Church, of States, and of 
individuals; no man who had a truer 
appreciation of the evil to be feared from 
the powers of the period which aimed at 
hegemony; no man who used more 
strength and skill than he in the effort to 
preserve Italy from the disaster of for- 
eign domination. . . .He was a Pope, and 
a great Pope, of the Renaissance’”’ (pp. 
4, 5). This is the case Mr. Ferrara has 
set out to prove; and to prove it, he 
proposes ‘‘to take up the study of Alex- 
ander VI from original documents, dis- 
cover how the legend has been formed 
upon each event, and by an impartial 
criticism get at the real proportions of the 
acts regarded as monstrous” (p. 3). 

But the reader soon finds that Mr. 
Ferrara only appears to be proceeding 
according to the best tradition of histori- 
cal research. Too frequently he decides 
that documents and similar evidence 
are unauthentic because the thesis he 
has proposed to himself will not permit 
of their acceptance. The scholarship of 
“The Borgia Pope” is rendered further 
suspect by the fact that the notes and 
bibliographical references bear traces of 
haste or carelessness, and are by no 
means free from typographical errors. 
Furthermore, as far as genuine history 
is concerned, Mr. Ferrara’s work adds 
little that is not already available in a 
similar study by Monsignor De Roo. 

But despite these serious limitations 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 


and defects, ‘The Borgia Pope” is 
noteworthy inasmuch as it exposes the 
malice that colored many of the docu- 
ments bearing on Alexander VI, and it 
explodes again the myth of Borgia 
greed, lust, and wholesale poisoning. 
Moreover, unless neutralized by its 
specious pleading and its thesis point of 
view, it will tend to emphasize the genu- 
ine achievements of Alexander VI. 

Viroit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Communism in Action.—According 
to the author’s own statement, ‘“Thunder 
from the Left,’’ by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D.,! has the aim to present in simple 
language and in an objective manner the 
meaning of Communism and its bearing 
upon human life and welfare. The vol- 
ume portrays the terrible effects of 
Marxism upon the ethical, religious, 
cultural, and social life of man and 
society. The author seeks to enlighten 
and enable ordinary people to answer 
intelligently the question: “Is Com- 
munism a remedy for the ills which 
affect civilization to-day, or is it a 
menace?’ Dr. O’Brien is well qualified 
to treat this question. He has studied 
Marxism for more than twenty-five 
years, and has personally investigated its 
ravages in America, Mexico, France, 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, Spain, and 
Great Britain. Russia itself is not open 
to personal investigations by priests, but 
the author had the advantage of the 
advice and documentation of persons 
well qualified to give him reliable infor- 
mation. The result is an outstanding 
book of 338 pages at a popular price. 
It was written at Oxford University. 
There are thirteen chapters, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an appendix of 20 pages 
listing the clerics who were killed by the 
Communists in the Archdiocese of Bar- 
celona. Notwithstanding its imposing 
length, the listing does not seem to be 
complete to the reviewer. But this is 
not so important. 

Ki.1an J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


1 Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 








